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The flux within the form 

Larzer Ziff 


Joel Porte (Editor) 

ErntrsonlnHlsJournaU 

iMoo, Harvard University Press. 


remembered in Quentin Durward”, same time conveying the sense that 
Emerson writes, such a view proceeds from a life lived in 

I turned over a volume until I was acutely sensitive respond to the daily 
fairly caught in the old foolish trap & events wbch are both all that happen 
read* read to the end of the novel. yet do not consiitule he 

Then as often before I feel indignant world. He talks scarcely aj^all about the 


Raloh Waldo Emerson died on April 
M 1882, less than a month from his 
«wnS-ninth birthday. At the time, he 
W 5 regarded as Americas leading 
Sanoffelters. a natural resource wh 9 , 
r«n In his premature senility, was in 
imVnd simply as a presence. Like a 
mumeai, V marked the spot for 

Americans: -Here thought occurred. 

The intervening century has not 
lowered his contemporanes estimate 
of bio, He has, it is true, been in and 
out of fashion . but force flows steadily 
beoeath such surface currents. The 
young Henry Adams, unwilling to 
accept Emerson as an influence, none 
tbe leu recognized that in his America 
there was a inird power together with 
politics and commerce: it was Emerson 
and the idea that man caused history, 
could ri« above his world and work his 
will upon it. Nor could Henry James 
follow Emerson, especially into the 
s^al barrens that surrounded his 
celebration of individualism to the 
point where the perfection of society 
war visualized as a collection of 
persons so «lf-sufflcienl that like the 
planets they repelled one another. Bui 
this friend of his father’s was for James 
aforcciobeviewedaffeeiionately. His 
American heroes, such as Christopher 
Newman, are onmaterialistic million- 
aiies who regard the objective 
world as powerless to resist their 
idealistic wills, and when, in 1904, 
James mourned tbe passing of the 
America he preferred (as a place in the 
mind , to be sure, rather than as n place 


to have been duped & dragged^after 
a foolish boy & girl, to see them at 
last married & portioned & 1 
instantly turned out of doors like a 
beggar that has followed n gay 

procession into the castle These 

novels will give way by & by to 
diaries or autobiographies; - 
captivating books if only a man knew 
how to choose among what he calls 
his experiences that which is reallv All men talk about themselves, for in ptiiU of all marks in a munuscript 

his experience, and how to record ‘tis all they know, but genius never document, and the American economy 

truth trulyl needs to allude to his personality, as having arrived at a point in which a 

c..»k ... in'nnwic u nn cvety petson & creaturc hc has 8660 surplus spill flowed towards the 

in events servcs him ns .m exponent of his academy, the Harvard University 

haw experience. So he Press with ils board of le.'irned editors 

that is communlcotcs all his secrets, and commenced the publication of the 

° ciidless autobiography. & ncver lets complete Journal, down to the liisl 

00 that hc nicans fiimsclf. penny in Emerson's budget and the 

When you finish an essay by EmerMn, . l . most obscure quotation he ever ciYpicd 

Its author implies, or when you finish While it would be too arch to suggest ormiseonied. In I9S2. the project rests 
assertions of tke first person singular as that Emerson's essays contain buried ihiricen volumes of murveUous 
representative man, assertions such as novels, it is valid to take the clue of his intermixed with llic 

Walden or "Song of Myseir , you will journal and affirm that liis career in the humdrum. The volumes exact iioi only 
not find yourself turned out of the essays as well as the poems is that of an hm|, pecuniary price from the 
castle to resume your humdrum life, imaginative arlisl rather than a ,,ujc|fusgr' i,„t a hiah pliy.sical price 
Emerson's objection to novels was philosopher. As early us his twentieth rc.ider The tlunisiimls of 

carried to nearly grotesque extremes: ygar^ he e.splained his choice of the ,,, nrofuscly strewn with 

“I am at a loss to understand why ministerial profession to himself by iJ i — i—.. 


Emerson's heirs - his son and 
grandson - edited the Journal 
according to Ihcir own literary notions 
Sind iheir sense of family privacy and 
Emersoniun Olyinpimiism. publishing 
selections in a scries of volumes from 
1904 to 1914. This series was followed 
by Bliss Perry's one volume of 
selections from it. The Heart of 


everyday Ralph Waldo Emerson; the 1904 to 1914. This series was followed 
’T'oflhcessaysis"mnnihinking". Yet by Bliss Perry's one volume of 
he imparts an aw.ireness of limits ~ of selections from it. The Heart of 
the petty as well as the mighty obstacles Emmori '$ Journals ( 1 926) . 
town -even as he moves above them. -j-hen. in I960, modern literary 
^is mixture of explicit, abstract scholarship having arrived al ii stale of 
idealism and implicit, practical nianiacnl distrust of anything less than 
experience is a conscious rhetorical everything, the science of bibliography 
strategy, one descnption of which he arrived ni precise if infinllely. 

offers when he says: fussy cunvciuions lor llic prcscnliiiioii 

All men talk about themselves, for in niiiU of all marks in a manuscript 


‘tis all they know, but genius never 
needs to allude to his personality, as 
every person & creature he has seen 
serves him ns .in exponent of his 
private experience. So he 
communicates all his secrets, and 


. , , ,ii iiunvmii iiiiviiiiiKb'M wmi iiu. 

Journal and affirm that lus career in the humdrum. The volumes exact not only 

essays as well as the poems IS that of ail ,^j |, pecuniary price from the 
imaginative arlisl rather than a ,,ujcliuscr but a high pliy.sical iiriee 
philosopher. As early as his iwcnlieth reader. The tlunisiimls of 

year, he explained his choice of the profusely strewn with 

ministerial profession to himselt oy 1 ^, |, rackets, doubled 

eAt.Jnn llln* “I hjturt nr hnrt n elrntlD . B .... 


leople hold Miss Austen's novels at 
liah a rate, which seem to me vulgar in 


nurcliuser but a high |>liy.sicul nrice 
from the render. The tlunisiimls of 


high a rate, which seem to me vulgar in 
tone, sterile in invention, imprisoned 
in the wretched conventions 01 English 
society, without genius, wit. or 
knowledge of the world.” "Knowledge 
of the worldl Mr Emerson ", we shout, 
“What possibly do you know about 
that, moving in your orbit from rural 
Concord to provincial Boston and back 
again?" 

But he is dismayed to hear us c:tll 
Miss Austen’s settings the world and 


ens novels at TO saying that "I have or had a strong „,|,cr 

1 to me vulgar in imagination & consequently a keen members of the family of diplomatic 
ion, imprisoned relisli for the beauties of poetry . At priniinc marks th.ii m proceed through 
itions of English same lime, he went on. My narusranh is to bump the head, stub 
rnus. wit, or reasoning faculty is proportionately si,i,uldcr. and bark 

i." "Knowledge weak". Tlieology. then, is the best „ . » 

•son", we shout, choice. "For the hiahest species of , .... 

DU know about reasoning upon divine suojects is 
orbll from rural rather inc Fruit of a sort jif moral and now that n 


Maclimcs, such us Uukc. existence in ibis bum. of 


offfisidence), he in good part mourned Miss Austen’s settings the world and 
ihe disappearance of the Emersonian annoyed that wc would ‘Measure 
.Q.. Concord s worth by its social life. His 

. . powerandhisterrurarelhatlheworld, 

Meanwhile, of course, Emerson had die apple he intends to bile, is the 
liltfol followers, Thoreau and universe itself. When he was a pu'/.zled 
Vrliiiman being the most prominent, twenty-year-old contemplating bis 
•Ahoweretoexertenormousinfluence, future, he wrote, "I see the world, 
indhftstirredthose who both admired human, brute, & inanimate nature; I 
and yet were outraged by his cosmic am in the midst of them, but not of 
oplimism. such as Melville, to their them." He wanted to know what his 
pcaier efforts. Unsystematic and world was in the face of this world. At 
''Ulnerable as his thought proclaimedly the age of thirty-eight, he is wiser but 
h,ii lies close to the core of Nietzsche no less ambitious in his concept of the 
and plays over the pages of Borges. world that counts: "For this was I born 

He Emerson who was of such & 


When he left the church for the ciairsc, necessLialesa sampler just as in 
lecture platform, he did so the more ueoessitiiied Perry's 

fully to exercise his imaginaiion. In ^cie^.ijims. Professor I’orte hits iiu.-i iliis 
essay after essay he iimigmcd an rcquireineiii well, and since he is 
America in which nature was spirit imelliKcnt rciulcrs rallicr 


rather than matter, in wbicn ini. scholarly frettvis lie li.is swept 
absence of s\»cia} forms was tiu; enabler iijuuih-iucks. [MOjeeimg 

of self-realization rather than the igjjges' and blank walls that envelop 
inhibiter of the good life. Adam, he words in the full edition. 

felt, was a creator when he named the . r le inmiiv 

beasts and thus elevated them into the Porte s principle «'«tion is lotally 
area of exorcssion. and he too was a sane. He cites the editors of the larger 


consequence to so many who are 
cons^uential and the Emerson who 
cciDiinues to be of intellectual, moral, 
and - why should the term be avoided? 

' spiritual consequence to today’s 
nader is to be located in the obvious 
places: first his major essays, next his 
poetry, then his lesser essays. Finding 
™n there we find him in the place he 
wanted to be. If he says, as he famously 
"There is no history. There is only 
Biography", he means to call attention 
^ the fact that the real (which for him 
oieans ideal) life of the artist is in his 
work rather than the events of bis life, 
hi another entry to be found in Joel 
forte’s selections from the Journal, 
^eoce, indeed, all my quotations 
5^ Emerson are taken, he writes, 

, life of a great artist always is thus 
a life of no events, 
ahttespeare has no biography worth 
mmg, Dante by how much he had a 
tJOBxaphy is so much the worse artist." 
rithis IS austere , Emerson sees it to Ihe 
TOttqm: "As a good chimney bums up 
^ Its own smoke, so a good 
pniiosopher consumes all his own 
in his extraordinary intellectual 
P*normances." 

To seek Emerson’s life, then, is from 
viewpoint to seek It in his public 
■Jntings, not his Journal. No wonder 
inai from Margaret Fuller to William 
Howells his literary con- 
icmi»raries recorded great ad- 
TOiaiion for the li^ng monument 
whom they conversed and great 
.i^PRoininient in the Gnpefsonallty,' 
w chili of potential disapprobation" 
« Howells put It, that informed the 
No wonder thaf 
lyibour Hawthorne, ■ who wrote 
vcis, could spend hours in his 
with scarcely a word ex- 
in R6xt generation, 

Jatqes, ffed a scene 

f. did not 80 milfth IbpV ao ,%netflua.. 


world that counts: "For this was I born 
& came into the Universe from the 
Universe, to do a certain benefit which 
Nature could not forego, nor I be 
discharged from rendering, & then 
immerge again into the holy silence & 
eternity, out of which as a man 1 
arosc.’^ 

This is the world of Emerson’s essays 
and poems, yet it is not so freezmgly 
distanced from boy meets girl, man 
loses savings, loved child dies, old age 
terrifies, rattlesnake bites, politician 
betrays, friend goes mad, as the 
theoretical comments surest, ^e 
uniqueness of Emerson’s voice (insists 
in his ability to maintain the loftiness of 
an idea] viewpoiat which sees reality as 


iimiuiici ui ..y woros in me luii cuiik'ii. 

felt, was a creator when he named the .-if le inmiiv 

beasts and thus elevated them into the Porte s principle «'«tion is lotally 
area of expression, and he too was a sane. He cites the editors of the larger 
creator because the act of creation is project: "In the 
the act of imagining what exists. iourna|s we los* much of I^nicmon . T^e 

From his late adolescence oSSowed by ^he Plotinus, the 

kept his Journal. It IS diary, workbook, doubler by Ihe cosmic 

filing cabinet, social commenta^, private man in his 

financial account-book. freedom and infinitude bv the public 

was a bnlliant wnter^ confining garments of ‘the 

and a gifted Eenileman."' Taking his cue here, 

because ne was Ramh Waldo Emerson selects passages that exhibit the 
- the Journaj, or to ^ .‘J® broodIng-private-Montaigne Emerson 

modern bifihograghica^ bevond ms other facets. Even this 


the Journals and criterion leaves him with a great deal to 

Notebooks, foms the choose from, and nobody who has read 

document of the Journal in its entirety will be 

Amencan culture in without a quarrel about some omitted 

consists of inore than three favourite; still the book very well 

words. Which accomplishes what the editor set out to 

And what, in the doT ^ 


^Miscellaneom 


about the many 'deletion marks, 
additions -at a later time under an 


LM. Edgell Rickwprd, 
1898-1982 


N^t all bad, stopping writing verm before 
Friends* dbath* can overload the rift with ore. 

Or so 1 tend to think, as I this day 

Hear that you’re dead, myself past seVentyi 

Whei*. more than fifty years ago, I first 
Ut on ydbr work, already you’d been cursed 

at seemed then) by the fickle lyric niuse 

Veiling the ipe'ciai beauties shown to you. 

StiU. ail that happened was yoqt wqrdsttfprah^^ 

Thus limited,- grew more precious through my days. 


3^’“^ “a'*rthome, ■ who wrote i .thoiiih whether ydri Were; recdrfcUed, dw ^ - 

ihat the ne«t generation, . . ■ '''■•■ '-i . . 'y.-rM' . 7 I; : V . v.' j ‘‘.‘i'- • i'.' 



The Emerson Porte arranges for our 


connecting him with the writer of the 
essays. But he is a figure whom we 
knew in outline rather than in detail, 
and it is nice to have him step forth 
from the half-shadows that used to 
invest him. An especial bonus is that 
this Emerson was the thinker of 
thoughts that did not receive full 
development in his essays so that in 
letting Ihe light play on him Porte is 
also permitting a number of 
provocative but fragmentary ideas to 
breathe the air after more than a 
century of confinement. 

The title, Emerson in His Journals, is 
chosen advisedly. It is Emerson, not 
Emersonianism or the Concord S^' 
or the Representative American, who 
is selecteo out from the thousands of 
pages in which his person blends into 
su^ other categories. Here we follow 
his troubled reaction to the person 
of Margaret Fuller; his witty 
exasperations with the pomposities of 
Boston Unitarianlsm; his broodipas on 
the conflict betWeeri the demand of ■ 

' the creative - life; and' those - Of social ' 
cbnsdence^asenijbbdied most strphg|y 
in the anti-slavery movement; and ms 
relish for the mingling of thunderirig 
pieties and comic pTOVindalities in the 
Calvinistlc elders of his family. We 
meet Dartiel Webster and tlenry 
David ThorenUi Abrahairi Lincoln 
and ■ Nathaniel Hawthorne. And 
throughout these pages Emerson 
indulges a witty scepticism which We 
silences or at the least reins back in the 
. essays. Tiie.Emer^on-presbnt.h^re is 
not Ihe "olher. side" of the public 
. figure; there is more continuity, than 
that. RalnerheistothejEmersohoCthe 
essaj^as abriHiaiitstudenton vacajM 
is to, hiniseif. wheq bgck in schoojj 
.. Clearly, it is th^ sqirie personiwho t$ 
replenishing himself, but there is les^ 
m4nhil . discipHne and. ! .-Idss 
tbtnpeiainental consistency, ; itiqrb of 
' the: .'ineatally ii robust a^d. 
emottbrial Venting, This te]ea^s;jdeak 
that are ^Qt to Be fbujui develDpqd. i^: , 
. ..tiie.piqb^'.vVritijiigi,, .. 

A n aAb'mJiIa rlit t'faia fa«i.''n;iA! 
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Fancy footwork 

Idea that ihe natural world preceded t-H-AV/jr v-r w ty v/x 

the intelleciual world and that, — , - . — 

therefore, words are signs of natural C,;i*i/inc 

facts. Even alMiracl terms, he insisted, Julian oyinonb 
can be traced ctymologicniiy to the .■■■■■. ■ — 

physical phenomena which first Gore Vidai. 
suggested them. However snaky this 

may be as science it proved to 'be a Pink TYIaugle and Yellow Star. And 
potent mythology tor American Other Essays 1976-1982 
writers cm1>BiTas5ed by an English 278pp. Heinemann. £10. 
language which they otherwise would 


have had to view ns already owned. gi-ateful, but not too 

When we look at the Journal, deeply so, for the critical presence of 
however, we find that Emerson mined Gore Vidal. He writes freshly, sharply, 
more ore in this terrain than he was often wittily, especially when he is 
able to refine, perhaps becau.«c the discussing some modern American 
refining would have yielded a metal academic approaches to Eng Lit; he 
which he wns not ready to use. Others, has heterodox thir^ to say about 
however, will be interested in the ore: almost everything. To the other side: 
»i 9 c Kfnn kpfnn^ m !>« seems often less knowledgeable 
W?mn I come in the knowing, deals in generalizations 
Seal rS^ofiis^^^^^^ sound good on a tele^sion 

obscure and rare. & to me unknown ‘■’t®* f 


SsTrSron^^s^^^^^^^^^ *hat might soui.dgoodbn a tele^sion 

(n me Iiriknnwn cliunlers On cndlcsslv 

^ conspicuous infelicity same-sex sex. 

aT s caSv de7^^^ We wben.keeping his eye 

rcgisterediriaboukininyslicir.Soii f h I enllnln 

ip down in natiie. Thlisc iiying to convince us that sex is politics, 
niyslcries whiclt he ponders, which o wt® «" an American 

astonish •.% entrance mm, this riddle PfcstdenMal election is the most 
of liberty, this dream of immortiiliiy, «W choracd political act of nil' , and 

this drawing to love, this trenihling ®®y 

batancu of motive, and theceniriilily n«S|cct to wte will inheril the enrih 
whereof these arc ruys, have all been 'tt a position to change the 

cxnlorcd lu the recesses of conslilulion of the United Stales. 
wliSSncs^oThevS^^^^ Altogether. Vidal is a lightweight but 
& the N6ant, by men with grander " 

steadfastness & subtler organs of shadow-box twice his own size m the 
search than any now alive; so that 

when this tender philosopher comes The hest pieces in this collection, 


rcgisteredinaboukininyslicIf.Soii ° 

is with this young soul wandering 
lonely, wistful, reserved, unfriended .‘"r 
im ii down in nature. These *ry ng*o( 


up &. down in nature. These 
mysteries whicli he ponders, which 
astonish •.% entrance lihn, this riddle 
ohihcrly, this drenni of immurliiliiy, 
this drawing to love, this trenihling 


explored 


consciousness, to the verge-of Chaos Altogether, Vidal is a li| 
& the N6ant, by men with grander ®. sparky little fellow 
steadfastness & subtler organs of shadow-box twice his o\ 


stcauiastness & subtler organs of 
search than any now alive; so that 
when this tender philosopher comes 


from his reverie to litcnilure, he is which is less self-regarding than the 
alarmed (like one whose secret has earlier Matters of Fact and nctlon, are 


autobiography, is one of the best in the 
book. Admirable also are the tribute to 
V. S. Pritchett's critical perceptions 
and the article about Sciascia, which 
places the novelist’s work in the 
context of his Sicilian background and 
political activity, and sees both in 
relation to the deteriorating quality of 
fialion society. A piece on Doris 
Lessing's science fiction makes 
Shikasta, the book discussed, sound an 
excellent candidate for the unreadable 
“serious-novel", but in fact Vidal calls 
her “descriptions of the undead dead . . . 
often very fine”, and although he says 
that she has not managed to create a 
^aracter of the slightest interest, he 
refers also to her considerable art. 

The latter'part of the book includes a 
good short article on Abraham Lincoln 
and an eccentric one on Theodore 
Roosevelt which views him as “An 
American Sissy” turned tough. There 
is a piece about the movies, Tor which 
the author shows an affection rarely 
extended to the novel, and articles 
about politics, making[ money, and of 
course “same-sex” activities. The title 
essny suggests that a group of 
American Jewish publicists have 
“managed to raise fag-oaiting to a level 
undreamed of . . . even in Moscow”, a 
remark that could be made only by one 
deeply insensitive to the realities of the 
Soviet state. In the same essay the 
author goes on to quote with approval 
Isherwood's attempt to equate the 
Nazi treatment of Jews and 
homosexuals (who wore yellow star 
and pink triangle respectively), and 
quotes the novelist's would-be smart 
remark when a young Jew objected 
that six million Jews had been lulled, 




Affiliations and ambiguities 

works, or movements, as models: the minor and Britten's 
HavM Vffltth6WS finale of his Second Quartet, for becomes cryslallizei 

PflVlfl example, is closely based on the finale niece was enmnU 








lii 






terrible 


been betrayed) by llie terrible the ones aboutlilerntiire, its critics and 
Tidclily, with which, men long before creators, that make up rather less than 
his day, have described all & much half the book. There is a well- 
morc than nil he has just seen us new conceived, unusually generous tribute 
Continent in the west. (unusual for Vidal, that is) to Edmund 


Here Emerson passes through the - 

well-visited region of the observation sense, a quality 

that everything has already been Amcncon 

written up. and approaches the kicraturc . WIson s battle for sense 
neighbourhood of a much celebrated ineanmg hn^ Vtdal thinks, been 
nrinfini.^ nf mrtr.mr,nr<.» lost, thc vicioTS being "the ambitious 


(unusual for Vidal, that is) to Edmund 
Wilson , who “kept on making (he only 


77ie Mexican artist Miguel Coi'arrubiAs’r impression of Harltm (alt- \ 
walkers; reproduced from Jervis Anderson's Harlem: liie Great Bla^ Wu I 
1900-19S0 (390pp. Orbis, £8.95. 0 85613 4-iS 7), to be reviewed m r j 
forthcoming issue of the TLS. I 

hundred thousand A passion for generalizations which much journalists as politiciam? Dot) 
ill not stand five minutes' Vidal mean it? The cnaritabkyiestf 


homosexuals: “What are you? In real wll not stand five minutes' 
estate'/” (That is the way Vidal puts it, consideration is apparent throughout, 

nithough: "What are you in? Real ''' ' 

estaief' would read better.) The 


Dri^inle of coiit^mnnriinr rriiirUm losi, tne viciors Dcing, ”tne ambitious Jews were Kllieo Sll 

oT the fiS M English teachers (whoj invent systems because they were Jews. To say 

dJce wc nl-S^ that have nothing to dUithliterRlUfe - .‘‘Hke : it Pr not, Jews 

first only^aftcr ii h!is Jhiingcd inlo^ the cveryniing to ilu wiTh those hornMexualisis are in the same fr 

KfininH !ll1<t CA nil if llln tZmri » games that must be maved in order for boat" is simply wrong, and in 


dice wc perceive the first to have been w'n iirerRiure ■ 

first only after it has chiinecd into the everytliing to do with those 

seaind and so no longer is, thc first is ^ayed in order for 

acuiullv an idea that occurs after the *ke academic 

fact of'the second und so is third. bureaucracy. The sentiment is 
. , , impeccable, we enn all agree that we 

N,nurnl fuels are signs of words, are against such villains and jackasses, 
never said (his. but the but still it is a pity that the author does 
thnughi ert^ud his niind. And it is a not name one or two of the critics he 
strength or £|Merspii/jif/uyoifriia/ that has in mind. They are no doubt 
'''m to we this and other admirers of what he calls the kind of 

attractive examples of what cr(»sedh|s serious-novel that Is strictly 
™ Ki- I? j presumption that his unreadable, leaving “the slopes of 

Parnassus . . . planted thick wkh the 
what lodged there. shallow graves of those ullanl readers 

Beyond any American, perhaps who risked their all in dubious battle 
beyond any other nincteenlh-century with serious-texts and rniled”. Again 
writer. Emerson combined a passion onelooksfornomesandtitles.oflhose 
for the great writings of the past with a serious-novelists and their works, but 
ruthless conviction that they existed doesn't find them. Vidal is, it must be 
only lo inspire and were to be emphasized, a lightweight, and what 
disregarded in any und all portions in we are meant to enjoy is strictly 
which a voice speaking directly to the shadow boxing. He'scertainlyslanding 
reader could not be henra. His up lo somebody and giving them the 
insistence that writing be “alive" was old one-iwo, but who is it? The attacks 
very literal. He sought the flux within look ferocious, yet in (he end nobody 
the fonn. and was interested in the gets hurt. 


difference - which it shouldn’t be irony ar 
necessary to point out - is that Greene, 
homosexuals were put in camps young i 
because of their sexual behaviour, as dream n 
Communists were for tlieir political or that j 
beliefs: Jews were killed simply so expc 
because they were Jews. To say that possible 
"like . it Or not, ' Jews and wmily tt 
homosexualists are in (he same fragile riie n 
boat" is simply wrong, and indeed suggest! 
elsewhere we nave been told that there Roosev« 
is no such thing as a homosexual were a 
person, oiily homosexual acts. politicia 

Making it old 


whether Vidal is saying that “the tone of 
the Serious Novel is always solemn . . . 
irony and wit are unknown” (Bellow, 
Greene, Powell, Waugh?), or that the 
young in 1980 watra, discuss and 
dream movies rather than read novels, 
or that American housing has become 
so expensive that it is no longer 
possible for three generations of a 
lamily.to live in the same house: One of 
the more strikingly ludicrous 
suggestions is that Theodore 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Mussolini 
were all as much journalists as 
politicians. Churchill? Mussolini? As 


this and many other statements in 
book is that he does and he doesn't fL« 
generalizations and «>nipadsoQi c 
made with a straight face out 
nose, cocking a snook at all ihosei^' 
are too solemn about historjr a 
scholarship or the novel or the fateil 
(he Jews. And like ail lighlnei^ts,)!' 
Vidal rcliesnn fancy foolworklotet; . 
him out of reach of (he heniiei ah 
come after him. They may get fe j 
into a corner, they may pk i . 

IremendousscholarlyorcribcaiHikf ; 

in their riglit hands, but when the lig^ t 

goes over they most often findthaiiii • 

punching air. t 


Anne Stevenson 

Jay Parini 

Anthracite Country 

68pp. Random House. £5.95. 

0 m 70454 1 

Hie poems in Jay Parini’s 


others, Charles Olson, Robert Lowell co;firortablepain-seemsHeafleyiib,i < 

J T-.I * _i L _■ _ aU** ilia ertjmiH • 


and John Ashbery, is worth noticing, too, that the sousi 

Hall reasonably made a cSse for thc ‘‘ f.™ 

<»-exlstence of many styles, but it is Aiwfl 

clear that his own creative sympathies *^1*]*® 

at that time lay with an irrational, c®**®*^. ^*}®f.552u5^Sciioori« 
surrealistic iWination more reminiscent of . The He^^^ 

characteristic of Latin American poets . 
such as Neruda than of EmersOTian 

pragmatists such as Frost. Hall may be / iM^i 

disappointed, for it looks as if the ‘Unnerved, /“fickem^ 


jiic puems in Jay ramu s nrs d sappo nted, for t looks as if the unnervea. i 
collect^ Am/.rerirJ Co««|o- ®« whe^has ci,me fill ^ 

recognizably Amencan; their diction is Parini America has a poet whose **‘8ger ^ ‘JJ the wr 

A'"«ncan and their prevailing tone impulses are classical, whife his matter gleaming quarry. 

senous. But they is immediate and personal. It is the But for all that, as a fist 


form itself to just nbnut the same 


non-American literary ancestors; in 

e^eni as a ihtraiy man is concerned *12 'I® are Invited to and yet Parini’s firm' "wnTror of iTis'a more 

with the container in which water is ^ni magazines, moat from the A/eir wmpare tne poets of Boston and technique is most evideilt in poems risks which are cbaractoi^ 

brought. He was willing to huve his Review of Books. Anariicleon Vermont with Horace on his Sabine about his childhood, spent among the American esoeciallyinthsio^f^ 

own work treated in thc same fashion raid s notebwks and faijn; -nie poem is an epislte in a collieries of the SusquehS^ wffich 

which Ha? might 

Eni ^ Fitzgerald couldn't spell, but In no ^ ^ ™ waniS 5“™»tohaveiafluencedrParinim(Jatis ^ 

^her way did he lack literacy, and Now wekly gossip flows along thJwlw Heaney. Here, in Anthracite W®®'. Skat"..!" 

OflWhj' was a failure only in earning from Boston to^rmonisthecapUaT's^ Cowit/y, is the same deeply felt I?**®”** 

leas than FilzgeraW's two early novels. «hv«, but Caesars in their private jets nostal^a; here are the stanzas neatly 
SSSiI.mil s'apslash generalizations arc "o*Wn8 of « now. The mailman counted out on the page, diction 2! wS* 

watlcmic ansldcrniums of Jus typical of the book, and so is n certain comes pulling against rhvthrn in mS speech of RobeilP8i»:r[?^i 

Id. W’^“"*'***' faectiousness. In thc course roavmvdehi.“«2^ counterpomt. whom it is 

Amcricunization of Cnleridvf>ini kUfi^nfari.wr In Pairin'.. nndLrntocullivaiMhc^roS _ title poem is perhaps the ItwillbodearbynW^jj^ffi 


pw.owiiBi, Ii 13 iitc J 9 UI LUi ail Him, *• —T 

perainableness of these poems that Anthracite Counts not onlyg* 
mues Anthracite Country so readable, favourably with Death of a 
and yet Parini’s firm control of it is a more ambitious bowij'^ 
technique is most evident in poems risks which are ebaratf®^ 
about his childhood, spent among the American, especiallyintMiow^ 
Mllienes of the Susquehanna and which, thougn In imitation ^ ^ 
Lackawanna rivers in Pennsylvania. rarely give an imp«r^w 


mailman 

comes 


Ironically (and lamentably for those arUfidality. So^wi 
criucs who insist on the isolationist Sut 

purity,pfAmcr|canvfirseVthe poet who Hall might 

seems to have influenced Parini moat ia *hose poems which dwiioe*;;^. 


■T'-. J- * . a« 7 m M«wsiwu;illV» 9 . HI iuv WliraC 

roan Triinsccndcninlism or to his oftryingioshowlhatScatt’sscnsibilitv 
Amcncunization of Colenduan was inf»ior lo Zelda's. Vidal quotes a 
Ronianhcisni are meant lu honourlnm phrase In one of Scott’s letters accuslna 
dirough assigning worth (ohia thought. Iicr of saying "that I was a fairy in the 
No need to quarrel: worth IS there and Rue PalatlnV, . He comments: “Ti e 
honour is uuu. answci! lb (hat biie is. stay away from 

. Bui the riialiiy of Emerson derives fit® Palatine," Thc word fairy. 


Country;, is the same deeply felt ^^ents sometfeng 

nostalma; here are the stanza? neatly “1?. 

counted out on the pag-e, diction 

pulling a^inst rhythm in careful ■ . ./ 

counterpoint. whom it is dedscaiea. . ^ 

Since the tide poem Is perhaps the It will be cl6ar by hw 

finest m the book it will stand m an hadtoworkhlsway throjgh jj^ 

example of Parini’s skill: of influences to 


example of Parini’s skill: 

The culm dump bums all night 


ot iniiuences ro *4 bf 

standard oStechniqusM®,^ fLS’e'S"* - 


vumi uump Duros all night ai€ui\tai\i ^ ff.bW HWWj 

honour |s due. ansWnb Vhat oiw is7siiiy aw^^ from ‘he not-so-ve'ry-RbmM rSJjiy ,?“«• ®"‘i weU below heaven, h®® written 

. But the liialiiy of Emerson derives the Rue Palatine," The ^wordVd^^ with 

from the remarkable refraction of his howewr; la guaranteed to bring Vidal a too !?5? S5 

daily life into the voice of his prinjeJ riut of his corner. He insists that Anthpriy ; ’Htwaite. '^Aii T ^ 

words, and there is Kareely a good ' "®'''®0'oncl.samlxtureorincliJUHion8‘*, 22^?® n ® tradition ihsists, Sfi“*i*8.todwind^ ^®®^ ® « ,ki 3^ 

renson for imyonc who.docs not feel fmi Is feH of praise for Chnsft^ S®’ wie^ng. In his 
ihalviialitylbrcadhistiSsays.EmefMn Ishcrwui^’s friinkncas In Oirtobp/ier- i°' > ^*^® P®n$u»n 

in Hh Journals presents moipehts hi and His Kiml. Thisessay, Whlc|i 5ev. , *?*P**® 

ihc life of Hie man befoK their ""tl.lllaniinatjngly.oomiwws^: 

fefrdCliunintothilifeofhlswprk.Uis oariylshcrwpodrttkeiweintfdlh'tfSi. 'ESi!rfA?5z$!L*f‘® orthodoxy" which! Si?ofanKwk®M^^^^ ' Py^tristte f or bg 

a good book to own as well m bcihgan • wlih thc portraits lii Stephen j!' and dug iriarfeSfreM i^iSa narv ..jA; ' ; 

appropriate memorial -in the ; SpendcrtlWft^iW Wfe IWd. S'! ’ Pf;^?yitiiti«iy : U-R&TjS^ 

djufulredth anhiv'ersbry year of the ... Lehninan'i^ 


refrdCliunintothilifeofhlswork.Uis eariylshciWPodrttkeiweintfdlh'tfSi. 'ESi!rfA?5z$!L*f‘® orthodoxy" which! Si?ofanKwk®Atef^^ ' Py^tristte .f or bg 

a good book to own as well m bcihgan • wlih thc portraits lii Stephen j!' and dug iriarfeSfreM i^iSa narv ..jA; ' ; 


ih uf'Ral^ Waldo Emersan. • piid 


^ Ul J 

Arnold Whittall Ye 

ne Music of Britten and Tippett: Jif 

Sludits in (hemes and techniques. ^ 
3 Hpp. Cambridge University Press. 

124. _ - ess 

052 123523 5 tan 

L ba’ 

Briiien and Tippett have together bui 
Iminaled Brirish music since the war. ob, 
Briuen, nine years junior but decidedly t1| 
the hare to Tippett’s tortoise, made all gei 

' iba headway until tite early 19Ws: thc pu 

ittCcessionofoperasfromPe/erCr/wM Fh 

lo A Mi^ummer Nights Dream, tig 
followed by the climactic popular- its 
success of tne War Requiem in 1962, toi 
ejlablished him as me seeminriy thi 
uflchallengeable leader of^ his ap 
aeneration, Since then, Brittens- ge 
. remiialion has levelled off; while thi 
Tippett, who was highly respected, but jq 
f comidered “difficult" and capable of (e; 
: appreciarion only by a minority, has tw 
teared forward so spectacularly in ha 
powlaresieem since the breakthrough d, 
re^val of 77ie Midsummer Marriage at 
Covent Garden in 1968 that the present ni 
siaius of the two composers appears gr 
more or less equal. Tlieir joint ta 
. i^ievement is immense: to single out oc 
ooly one aspect, the virtuoi creation of pt 
■ I repertoire for British op^ra. They C' 
I 4 K friends, if slightly cautious and 
KMctful friends, for over thirty years: 
Bnttcn wrote of Tippett's "spirit of 
courage and integnty, sympathy, 
piety and profound musical 
iDdepcndence"; Tippett, in his 
obituary of Britten, uescribed him as 
"(he most purely musical person I have 
ever met and Ihave ever known". As 
composers they are in many ways 
complementary figures, so a double 
portrait would seem an obviously 
sound idea, as long ns it avoided 
blurring the indiridaaiity of each or 
I cite exaggerating it to the point of 
[ caricature 1^ undue obsession with 
I similarities and differences. 

h Arnold Whittall, the author of the 
wluable survey Music Since the First 
! '^Wd War. b clearly alert to these 
I dingers. Hb approach is not partisan; 

he declines to play off one composer 
: against the other, twing, it would seem, 

! an unciualified admirer of both. His 
i nieihod is for the most part analytical ; 

I he surveys the two composers' whole. 

: cutpui cnronologicatly, side by side, a | 
j few works at a time. His analyses are 
5 vuccinct and penetrating. Some of 
I ihem are tantalizingly brief; this is 
^ost Inevitable in a book dealing 
wth H) much music, but I could wish 
tn3t he had been as expansive on 
Tippett’s Second ^nmhony as on the 
ConcertoforDoubleStringOrchestra, , 
won A Af/<isM»imer A/rgiirs Dream as 
KB on Billy Budd. 

Whittall draws attention to some of ' 
^ problems peculiar to twentieth- 
«i]tury cormwsition to show how 
Bniten and Tippett have responded to, 
®em, One of tnese is toaality; Whittall 
' tra«s each composer’s changing 
Witude towards the tonal system 
. •t'Kh, as he puls it, "may still seem to 
the most natilral, as well as the 
: appealing, which man b ever 

- [^«'y to devise*^. He uses Schoenberg’s 
. [fnn ‘extended tonality’' for the freer 
^’’guage that both Britten and Tippett 
eventually came to adopt. Britten, the 

1 ™ie naturally conservative of the 
^0- began with some experiments In 
lOQal freedom but soon opted for a 
•gpler. more diatonic language, 
iippctts early tonal thinking was 
^osi puritanically strict. In an article 
^(ten In 1938, from which T^ilt^ 
extensively, Tippett suggested 
Beethoven composers have 
the tonal system illegitimately, 
y the historical reason that 
do lonal system Is a hi^y polarized 
people are not, 
PJianred, they are split" . The recovery 
,L.„'''holeness - Tippett- means, 
he doesn’t say so here, through 
.analysis - might' be 
^®PMied by a restoration of 
'“nality's original force. . , 

ro Ihe liberating wake !of 
inj-J” selE-analysb, ' proceeded 
Sra?S?.® *^y piit his thedries.ihto 
^ncertp .for Double. 

year. 

«surflK«.“ ^“® ■ 

. conRdJSl ■ iow .with 

. to take.speri^c :B® 


works, or movements, as models: the 
finale of his Second Quartet, for 
example, is closely based on the finale 
of Beethoven’s C sharp minor quartet. 
Yet it seems to me (hat the more 
Tippett tries to get under Beethoven's 
skin, the less he is truly himself; for 
Tippett's free-ranging genius and his 
love of improvisatory flights are 


essentially oppo^ to Beethoven's 
tautness, in fact it is Britten - who 
have rejected Beethoven in adult life 


but who in early adolescence was as 
obsessively saturated with his music as 
Tippett was - who is the more 


minor and Britten's tragic view of life 
becomes crystallized (significantly thc 
piece was completed at thc very 
outbreak of thc war). 

Here is a crucial difference. There is 
an element of tragedy in Tippett: in 
A Child of Our time', in Inc slow 
movements of the Second Quartet and 
the First Symphony (both affecicd by 
the war): above all in King Priam. But 
Tippett's nature, grounded in the 
optimistic humanism of Shaw, has 
always fought against a tragic 
philosophy: A Chila Our Time ends 
m transcendence, and in King Priam 
Tippett wished his audience “to feel 


tightly controlled motivic working and 
its masterly deployment of classical 
tonality, is closer to late Beethoven 
than anything else by Tippett. Britten's 
approach to sonata fbrm resembles 
Beethoven's in its dramatic focus on 
the moment of recapituallion, as 
does his reliance on the triad 
(extraordinarily enough in the mid- 
twentieth century) as Tiis most potent, 
harmonic resource. It is, 1 would 
claim, by a startlingly fresh and 
moving use of the triad at a precise 
moment that Britten becomes » 
great, as opposed to a supremely 
talented composer. That moment 
occurs at (he culmination of the 
passacaglia finale of the Violin 
Concerto, where D major turns to 


the old pity and terror and be uplifted 
by it". Comparison of the (wo 
composers' best-known operas brings 
this difference of outlook sharply into 
focus. The unequivocal pessimism of 
Peter Grimes was to be confimied 
subsequently by Billy Budd, Owen 
Wingrave and Death' in Venice', (he 
sensitive outsider will inevitably be 
destroyed, not so imich by the rest of 
society as by his own lack of self- 
knowledge. As Wiittnll points out in 
an illuminating discussion of Billy 
Budd, Billy “goes to his death with no 
inkling of thc dark side of his nature 
. . . innocence is ignorance: Billy has 
never known the iiced. nor possessed 
thc means, to discover ihc truth ahout 
liimsclf." Whereas the whole emphasis 
of The Midsummer Marriage is on the 


need for self-knowledge, and its rcnl 
possibility. The compelling optimism 
of Tippett's music, as it celebrates (he 
reunion of Mark and Jenifer, is enough 
to dispel any doubts we m,iy have 
about thc plot - that wc loam very little 
about Mark und Jenifer us people, for 
example, or that King Fisher is too 
much of u cardboard fijKiire to be a 
convincing symbol of evil. 

Paradoxically, as Whittall notes, one 
can imagine Britten's first opera Paul 
Bitnyan, with its mythic background 
and its boyish optimism . as a possible 
precursor of The Midsummer 
Marriage, while A ChiUi of Our Time. 
with its theme of ihc social outcast 
driven lo a iragieully destructive act, 

> might well have led lu .iTippclt Peter 
< Crimes. Yet is is clour ln.it Paul 
f Biuiyan, even if the criticism it 
I received had not caused Britten to 
f suppress it for thirty-five years, was a 
! fa^c start. Its siihject-niulior was 
! entirely Auden’s, whereas in his later 
f operas, though he never wrote his own 
- liorctlus, Britten gencrully exorcised u 
I dominating influence over his 

> collaborators, so that (lie operas 

> becoinc vehicles for his own 
: preoccupations. 


Carden, with Its “fabulous rose 

t arden**, is also partly modelled on The 
'ocktail Party, while the collars of 
The Ice Break recall Tiie Waste Land. 



.•;>r ;-4,> 
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Slrarimkv rilimrsmg Oedipus Rex o( l/,e Wd/re del 

Passionate affairs 

problems. Written in 1919-^21. it is an 

.J li/innwoe outstanding example of JanWeks 

Harolcl Moores mature slvle. an intense psychological 


Britten's operas were not to pursue u 
wholly pessimistic eniirse ~ .Mheri 
Herring iiml A Muhiimmer Niglii'.s 
Dream tire proniincni i-xeeplions - 
while lumc of rippell's later operas is so 
unreservedly ophmisiic as his first. The 
classic tragedy of King Priam - where 
self-knowledge, wliieh rriain eerltiitily 
possesses, cannot arrest (he cruel 
sequence of deaths, ending with his 
own, lliiii a single unwise choice luis 
provoked - lias been followed by twsi 
more operas both of wtiicli mo 
considerably more equivocal tliiiii The 
A/i«/.vmH//icV Marriage, ihoogli hotli 
eiul positively, ami with a coiilhuied 
belief in sefl-knowleilge as a real 
solution to private vontiision l77i(' 
Knot G'»m/c7i J. or pulilie amfiisioii ( 7'/i»- 
liv limik). Uritleii. who renmiiied 
seeplical of the iiidivuhuirs ability lu 
grow to wlu>leness by liis own efforls, 
luraed iiiereasingly to iTinsiianiiv as a 
p\issible miiigiiluig tureu. above all in 
the Church Purables of the l9o(h». 
Their quiet piety and emphasi.s on duty 
are again in strong con trust to Tippett's 
visionary, ecstatic religious sense. 

Eliot is a key figure here. As is well 
known, Tippett originally asked Eliot 
to provide the libretto for A Child of 
Our Time. Eliot's language hud a great 
effect on (his work und on The 
Midsummer Marriage] The Knot 


of Saint .Augustine: yet, as Whittall 
points out, Eliot might well have been 
offended by “the manner and matter of 
Tippett's affirmations" in this work, 
despite its links with Four Quartets. 
Tippett in fact has used Eliot, as he has 
used other influences - Shaw, Yeats - 
fur his own ends. Britten on the other 
hand seems to have drawn nearer and 
nearer to Eliot's world view - this 
despite the polarity of iheir political 
attitudes - and was able to set two Eliot 
poems at the end of his life in a manner 
(hilt comes imcnimily close to the 
spirit of (he poetry. Journey of the Magi 
m particular - wliieh seems to me one 
of Britten's finest pieces - is one of 
those ncar-mirncutous settings (like 
"Thc Splendour Falls" or the Keats 
sonnet in the .*iercnatie). where it 
becomes difficult to imtigine the poem 
without the music. (1 sh.ill certainly 
never again he able to read the word 
"satisfactory" without recalling the 
way Britten has set it.) The bitoiial 
eiulinu of Joiirricy rW'ffii* Magi provides 
a perfect exoniple 'of the i|iicsiioniiig 
ambiguity tiuii pervades Britten's Into 
wiirk. I lore it encapsiilaies ilie dileinmu 
- which wa>i also i:li«'t's - »»f the man 
will) recognives (lie Iriilli of religious 
experience but whose teniperament 
Iperliaps) is ii bairiui lo aeiuul 
knowledge of that experience. 
Uelwecii the idea and thc reality falls 
die shadow. It is I'ippeli. the tigiiosiie, 
anli-C'luislian imieed. who so often 
Spontaneously proclaims the truth of 
what filiot Und Hrilleii) slramed so 
Libmiously to gel to the verge »'f. 


I'hese random jrarallels will, i hope, 
sliow the value of Wliitlan's approach. 
Ills book contains the most suhMaiiti:il 
writing vm Tippett so tar. while on 
liiilten he provides an esseiitiiil 
LMinplemeui lo IVier I-vmiis's major 
>tudv. rile otivtnus iiilicieni sliftieuliy 
III such a book. ol drawing li^getlier the 
ihscussioiv. lU mdividuiil wtuks mtn a 
synoptic whole, is not entirely solved 
here. But with the shock of Britten's 
premature death still felt, and with 
Tippett at a youthful seventy-seven still 
composing vieoronsly (when he has 
finished the large-scale choral and 
orchestral work he is currently engaged 
on 1 hope he will give us sonic late 
quartets), the final verdict on these (wo 
central composers of our lime must be 


central conroosers 
left to (he future. 


lOHN Tyrrell (Editor) the composer some of his most 

** » . .. hauntingly lyncal music. Dr Tyrrell s 

Letd JoiiACek: K6t*a Kabanova volume provides an admirable balance 

190od. Cambridge University Press, of narrative exposition and technical 
flSdio (paperback, £4.95). analysis. Three sections we of 

0 521 23180 9 outstanding interest: TV™! * own 

■ ■ discussion of the making of the libretto 
-ru. fifth unliime in the valuable and JanWek’s further refinements of 


sSiSS« 

produced in Britain unUl the archive m lyou. 

Dioneerlna Sadler’s Wells produetjon Taken together, the essays by 

of/:d?flA56flWvdfel951.ft^ Tyrrell and Mackerras provide a" 

States had to wait until 1977 for a major unforgettable glimpse Dver JanJCek s 
opera-house (San Francisco) to tackle shoulder at his worIcUig methotb. The 
tlS work. But in the last few composer, bruised by earlier 
veaffi record ' companies, concert ynsugcessful. 

oroerammers and opera-houses have librettists, this Ume set about a daring 

P 8 V-.. 1 .. M yiatap fnr thfi ' ri,ihi»eBi*nmbr&s5ionor Alexander 


e avoy^ e 


makes iBitiiJdeBl. 
inti-lAiltflO i fnllon'-.of Peri 


characters and. 
rs, everywhere , 
iblogical; drama 
1 of bockarbund ; 


orchestration, juxtaposing instrunienis ] 
in unprececientea combinations, ( 
striving always lo reduce the density of r 
sound despite the size of his orche&trul I 
forces. The results in KAt'a Kabanovtf, / 
and even more in later works like the t 
Glagolitic Mass and Front the House of i 
the Dead, were utterly original. The \ 
JanUeit sound, in vocal or orchestral i 
line, is like no other, and suffused as it i 
is with his irrepressible passions and | 
underlying humanism, this music 
pierces the heart as that of few other 
twentieth-century composers has 
done. None the less the very originality 
of Jan66ek’s musical and dramatic 
techniques invited the attention of 
well-meaningfollowers like Chlubna, 
Bakala and Talich who attempted to 
make (he operas more palatable 
to audiences by re-orchcstrating 
extensively and softening the harsher . 
grotpsqueries of score and plot. 'Dtc: 
(ask or restoring practical performing 
editions which reflect as far as possible 
the coniposcr's.driginal inren(ioris.h®R > 
fallen chiefly to Charles. Mac)cerra$. > 
His essay oit the -prepariitron of .the 
revised fell store dr Kat'a JCdbMioyd is ; 
a salutbry reminder df th^ coiq)>|9^iy . 
' of the restoratiop problem. - 

Why !did single. .but, 

Ostrovsky’s play for ppernlfc; 
treatment? .. Tyrrell contpllahon; 
iiicludesian'dssny by Cynthift Maren,:; 
highlighting the ; nniMtiUvoHurlai]; .. 
’. thome^, <jf the biay; gppd' 

material fietd^Intcrcs^JanfiSek, Bullf. 
there Is any wcaknew *” Tyrrell s' 

,. voliiniff.Ji lis:-ijie fellurt to cjjaouw^ 


junior. She diructlv inspired u number 
of Junafek's greatest conipositions, 
noinblv The Diary of One Who 
Disappeared and (He string quartets. 

At first sight. Kdi'n AkitbriMovif. about a 
married woman caught in a loveless 
marriage who finds bnef happiness in a 
passionate adulterous affair, looks like 
an attempt at wish-fulfilmcnl by the 
composer. Few of the more than 700 
surviving letters Jandfek wrote, to 
Kamila have . been . published in 
English, and a study of KdPa 
Kabanovd would have provided a 
timely occasion to commission an 
informative article on this intriguing 
relationship. Just as Janddek’s .carfe' 
operatic hiaslerpiece ' Jentifia (190^) . 
was immeasurably deepened: by the.. . 
composer’s sorrow at- the death of his 
daughter Olga , so the lyrical and erotic 
intensity of Kdt'a Kabanovd n direaly 
traceable to JanA6ek*S identification of ■ 
Ills heroine with his beloved Kamila:;- 

Blit for (he Mrfdus student there is' 
■plenty of solid research In thisvolamQi 
packed ' byl- ! getierous ’ musicai: 
lllustratipris and h comtirehensiye; 
bib^ograbhy. For the bpera-goertherc; 
are, jRaudittoii. a useful synopsis of the ; 
.ot^ra ^ Wilfrid Melicrs, an article by; . 

. DaVjd p.duntni^i.p.U ’'Prp.dudng-ifdf,<sr;., . 
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Kabiin6wi\. - yentjnlscepces •< ..aud 
reviews of earn' pierrormances,! a good ■: 
selection*;/ or ;.,.pri3ductibii • sHUa . 
aatitfaciprily ;itUprOdu?ed,'' ;n brief 
discography nhd a survey onhe opera s ; 
chequered btii ultimately irresistible 
progce» through .the oppr^-bOuseVof -. - 
thowri,d>.-ThlB djcoelient, volume is Jbe 




woman, Kimlla StfisstoyiC 
fully tWrty-eii^t ' years . 1 , 


:i-!X 
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In the Greek mountains 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 


C» M. WOODIIOUSE 

Something Veiilured several ^ys’ march iTirough the 

208pp. Granada. £8,95. Roumeli mountains and when his 

0246 IJ0619 guide flagged, thrust on alone '*up 

■ ■■■"■' Die valle/wtween ihe grim slopes of 

The beginning of this life-story leaves Oeti and Vardouasia . . . . The moon 
the reaoer feeling rather baulked. It was ^11, and it set as the sun fom. I 


commissar, no doubt -he was reluctant 
to get in touch. There was nothing fbrit 
but to seek out his rival, Napoleon 
Zervas, the distant leader of the 
nntional but rraublican EDES. 
Woodhouse set on at high speed on 
several days' march through the 


the reader reeling ratner oauiKeo. n 
needed an ampler run-in, o few 
quickening touches, at least, about 


watched two black shadows spreading 
from my feet, on a silver ground to the 
right and a golden to the left ... . ’’ He 


hearth and home and schooldays: nghtandagoicen tqineien . . 
Winchester, thought to leave so came back again bringing Zeivas with 
distinct a mark, deserved a mention in ^ni, and a host of Epirotes and some 
the text, thwgli modesty may have Cretans; and at last, pear the end of 
prompted the omission; for C. M. their marA, Ans, wth _a still larger 
Woooiiouse's school career, which he hastily joined them, 

dismisses as “a blissfuJ education In the fearful that Zeryns might hog the glory 
humanities", was a dazzling success, for any impending success. 
Perhaps, like a detribalized Bantu, he Woodhouse persuaded them to work 
chafes at ritual scarifications. together over the operation and fast 

A. marches brought them all to the 

At Oxford, SoWStflin^ » Wl/H/Wr ftna»aijy\riAl HO>cave on lime 
becomes much more explicit. Maurice operat«on«l HU cave on lime. 

Bowrn and Isainli Berlin briefly Many hazards remained. I 
appear; Richard Crossman looms: probably with wind of (hem, s' 
Woodhoiisc's natural gifts, backed by in the lowlands: there were 



to the 


Many hazards remained. Italians, 
probably with wind of (hem, swarmed 
111 the lowlands; there were roving 


ap^ication, carry him to furtlier spies: pack-aniinals had to be 

helehts. and. though the exhibitions assembled and a guerrilla crash-course 


heights, and, though (he exhibitions 
aiuT prizes and double firsts arc 
scarcely incnlioncd, a fellowship at All 
Souls seemed the logical conclusion. 
He was preparing for it at the British 
School in Alliens when the war 
suddenly deflected his abilities - and as 
it turned out, the course of his life -In a 
different direction. He was a Gunner at 
Aldershot before long, and next year, 
after Intelligence training, he headed 
for Greece again as an officer in a 
British Milita^ Mission **(0 advise the 
Greek Army . (I was on it loo. Our 
paths often touched.) But as the 
Greeks had chased the Italians across 
Epirus and southern Albania and 
almost into the sea, there was little 
advice needed and not much toil in our 
Grande Bretagne headquarters. 

The author relieved the languors of 
sapetero^iory staff-work by 
composing excellent limericks - not 
cited in tne book - about the senior 
officcTS of the mission. A nice 
Brigadier Orunskill, fur instance. 


assembled and a guerrilla crasn-course 
in sten-guns and grenades laid on. 
Thnnks to Cairo misbrlefing, all the 
charges for the girders were tne wrong 
shape and (wo hundredwei^t of 
explosives had to be re-moulded at the 
lest moment. There were eleventh- 
hour guerrilla disputes and sudden 
fears; an untimely armoured (rain was 
fought off and the garrisons dealt with 
in the concrete pill-boxes at either end; 
at last the firing died away, and a Very 
flnre signalled readiness. "There was a 
flash, (nen a low rumble and a roar. 
Two spans of the bridge rose a few feet 
in the nir and fell gently into the valley. 
Simultaneous all the lights of Lamia 
went off . . . ^rvas. Arts and 1 joined 
hands and danced on our mound, 
singing as we danced ilte klephtic 
hauadof Three Lads froiti Volvo . . . ," 

Naturally, in the Prometheus 
tradition, partisans tried to steal this 
flash of thundier. It was a tremendous 
moment^but fraughl'wlth futufe strife 
iind imich of (he book is an account of 
(he tensions and dangers that followed. 
Myers and Woodhouse were ordered 


to stay on to foster the brittle concord 
and to urge and help the forces of 
resistance to greater activity against 

the enemy: the politics thrust on them 

were none of their choosing. The 
Allied Mission thus came into being 
almost accidentally and at first all was 
improvization. When, after a year,. 

Myers vanished from the scene, 
vifoodhouse, a colonel by now, 
continued in command of it for the rest 
of (he Occupation. 

He has already disentangled this 
confiised and dangerous period in 
The Apple of Discord. Written 
immediately after the war, it is a 
monument of detailed analysis and the 
most serious and indi^nsable of all 

Mii™ Tthi strivinr'Sftc'r of I'or « 

Setachment, the punctilious hunt for L'Egypte prepared hr Napoleon, 
truth, the determination to test the James Stevens 

concatenation link by link, surrouhd 0047240016). Tne temple hja elabo 
his theme with caveats and provisos blocks that were evidently /< 

and impose a system of balancing 

alternatives which might seem at a first ... 

glance, but not a second, to cancel each 
other out; and this makes it, with the 5® 

unavoidable thickets of initials and ^ 

acronyms, a stififish read. Now the 
presem books tells the personal side of A.® 

astorywhichtheearlierwasatpainsto 9/ 

omit.and.fullasitiaofcharactersand Thel^asl Days of Pompeii. 

episodes, it was well worth waiting for. But Woodhouse's involvement with 
Woodhouse's account of the post-war Greece - at the Embassy, 

Gorgopotamos, as we have seen, supervising elections and in private and 


Jhe "KIOSK of iraian at miae. ur^tnatiy from the 
L’Egypte prepared for Napoleon, this illustration is itiehiM in Th 
Egyptfan Revival by James Stevens Curl (249pp. Allen and Unwin. U6 

0047240016). The temple has elaborate floral capitals sumounleibi'^ 

blocks that were evidently to be carved with Isiac heinh. 


aiiemaiives wnicn migm seem ai a iirsi _ . ........ — .j..... . 

glance, but not a second, to cancel each 
other out; and this makes it, with the 5® 

unavoidable thickets of initials and ^ 

acronyms, a stififish read. Now the 
presem books tells the personal side of A.® 

astorywhichtheearlierwasatpainato 9/ 

omit.and.fullasitisofcharactersand Thel^asl Days of Pompeii. 

episodes, it was well worth waiting for. But Woodhouse's involvement with 
Woodhouse's account of the post-war Greece - at the Embassy, 
Gorgopotamos, as we have seen, supervising elections and in private and 
surfaces at last; and I would have been literary capacities - still continues, 
sorry to h^ve missed the dyed hair and though, obviously, the pitch and the 
the disguise of a visit to resistance tempo change. His involvement with 


rueful note sounds here and th<K;te 
we have much to itie. 

The consolations of iileiatSK. 
there is too little about this aspect A 


Navarino, 


receai uj 


the disguise of a visit to resistance tempo change. His involvement with 
personalities in occupied Athens. He Iran, in Mossadeq's day, is 
was nearly caught while confabulating entertainingly told. But his time as 
with an agent who was captured and Uirector-General of Chatham House, 
then rescued. Inaccurate rumours of in spite of the travel and the 
the near-disaster were bruited about, encounters, seems to have offered too 
and at a halt on the fifteen days' trudge inactive a stage for him. He has had a 
back to the mountains, he contrived to long and successful career as a 
ovethtarhiiomoraisonfunibre . . .. Conservative MP; yet one gets the 
There are many exciting moments: but Impression that this, and his stint as a 
the grim unfolding of events casts a minister, might have appeared a bit 
growing shadow; and if, for all her humdrum in Die end had it not been for 
troubles. Green was in the end spared the consolations of literature. There 
the destiny which the powers behind are some good stories - ironic, witty 
ELA8 were planning for her, much of and well-t^d - but not as much gossip. 


firj^adier Orunskill, for lns(anc«, nnd imich of (he book is an uccoum of adviM, on a flying visit ( 
“said; ‘I have only got one skilll But iheienslonsnnddangersthat followed, involving long meetings witl 
I've got such a knack for my Ack and • Myers and Woodhouse were ordered and Eden, went for much l 
my Quack that my (aclics kill more 

than (he Hutu kill,^ ") ^ 

The German Invasion and flight f Mt\ thP* hr^tYIP + 

from Greece were fallowed by tne XX vXXw XXV^IXXX^ X.i.v./XXV 

Battle of Crete; Egyptian flcsnpots ' 

g ive way to instructing at e secret, for a holiday. The rest await 

cachcombe^nicknamed 80E train- Gabriele Annan ^ke war hidden among th 

ing school on top of Mt Carmel iet Frau Jaeger’s dining-tat 

ill Narkover ego) and in Decemter r _ ^ Cooper chose to remain In 

1941 Woodhouse was landed by caique Decie Denholm (Editor) two reasons. One was; "1 \ 

in German-occupied Crete. As It Behind the Lines; One Woman’s War war through /lere so ai 
turned out, those rather frustrating six 1914-18. The Letters of Caroline complete record of how o 
months were merely an apprenticeship Ethel Cooper. has gone through it." The i 

to the important next phase in northern i-h ki * characteristically humanit 

Greece. Norman and Hobhouse. resoonsible: “I iust hate tb 

0 906^825 


the credit must go to the author's tndlKreiion and comic anecdote as we 
percipience, resolve and skill. His always want. In these parts, ncrhnps, 
adviw, on a flying visit to London Woodhouse ridci! with too lignt a rein 


invpiring long meetings with Churchill and one misses the spirited earlier 
and Eden, went for much. He did the. canters and the occasional gallops. A 


for a holiday. The rest awaited the end never directly reported). She hated 
of the war hidden among the leaves of German chauvinism ana her distaste 
Frau Jaeger’s dining-table. Ethel for the people's uncritical sul^rvience 


Cooper chose to remain in Leipzig for to their government grew more violent 
two reasons. One was; "1 want to see all the time: she felt increasingly 
the war through here so as to have a uncomfortable even among her dose 
ramplete record of how one country friends. Five successive applications 
has gone through it," The second was for permission to leave were refused: 
charactcnstically humanitarian and presumably the Allies might have 
responsible: 'T just hate the feeling of profited from her knowledge of 
deserting the few people who depend German conditions. 


Outside Greece, conditions in the n 9069(18 82 5 flcserting the few people who depend (German cc 

mountains were unknown. But the ■ 9"™?. especially Hilda and the _ 

single north-south railway. Rommel's Hilda was an English working- .^seco 

line of reinforcement and supply for Behindihe Lfe« is a collection of 227 «*ass^nager with an Illegitimate child getoJ>erl9 
ihe Alrik. Korps. iriite "him 


the Afrika Korps, crossed an letters written from Leipzig between 
eiMJrmous iron bndge over the July. 31. 19l4, and December 1. 1918 o o^rcome the officia 

Gorgoppiamos river and its ^ Caroline Ethel Cooper to her sister . 

destruction, synchronize with the Emmie Bevan Carr in*Adelaide. and 


deserting the few people who depend German conditions. of ground potato. Twyjjjj® 

on me here, especially Hilda ana the country jaunts whose tn&u> ^ 

baby." Hilda was an English working- Those conditions were appalling. By food gathering: they 
class teenager with an Illegitimate child 9®^ober 1915 food prices had soared so theatre (Strin^erg was 
bv a (TerniRn bov. P.thAlliRlnf>H rh*m that the DOor were starvinc. The first f/,th«nneraanalO(*^* 


monumental Capodistne ling;'! 
without a word. One of his but ai 
certainly his least-known worta-fo 
Omen, the Occupation and ih 
resistance disguised as epiM&fois 
- has become a rare oook and o 
reissue is long overdue. 

Alongside literature ri 
scholarDiip, the other old low it 
Woodhouse constantly goes tolui 
Greece: the bond, growing umiiJ 
with time, plays an ever-reeurri]ig|tf 
in (he author's life. The lui chin 
closes, wholly unexpectedly, siai 
moving evocation of GeimV/ 
Plethon, the neo-Platonistiihil«i.<^ 
whose life forms h bridge bei«e<si'! 
end of Byzantium and (ne be^eiit^ 
the Renaissance: his remims se: 
retrieved from Mistra hv 
Malatcsta - their sarcophsgiu^ra 
his temple at Rimini - and the Ui«i . 

the author metaphorically laysoDiw | 

a fitting end to his absoifaingboot ; 


periodically on leave from 
Army; three Germans: *1***^ ! 
psychiatrist, and Sigfrid Karg-cW 
well-known avant-garde c«^ 

and finally an 

Anglo-Saxon wives, They.^ '2. j 
entertaining cacih olher.wdho^ 
food (and soap) when a pa^ 
from abroao, °*her^ , 
strawherry-lcaf tea and 
of ground potato. Theyjjjj 
country jaunts whose tnau wjw 


counter-offensive in the Desert, would later deposited 
strike a darning blow. In Rustum Slate Library o 
Buildings,SOEs Cairo lair, plans were are a real find: 
drawn up and parachutes and stores day account of' 
assembled; and at this point. Monly the personality 
Woodhouse's n.7rra(ive suddenly those indeper 
assumes the pace and the brio of n very warm-hearied. 
exciting advenuirc story. The party of amusing A 
twelvB was commanded by the uncOnvetitlona 
demolition expert. Brigadier "Eddie" cceerttricUy, w1 
Myers, but a loadina role in aU that must have (alh 
followed, thanks to his knowledge of 
the people and the language, devolved Ethel Coopi 
on Woodhouse. They would he the the top'drawi 
first Allies in occupied Greece. society; at eii 


later deposited in the Archives of the 
Slate Library of South Australia. Tbey 


responsibility for Hilda and little Rud^^ rationed, but even when^he Iread oii^ ' ^muriM! * experim®'^ "" 

There may have been a third reason. UlJJtn Silnn ik > **^® cJfpcriniental music. _ 

Ethel's closest friend fat fnrtv.rhniA\ ik, it was not always *i,_ i-*- enrins of 


On Ihcirfirstaitempt, ibeplanM had 
to turn back for lack of ground-signals. 
On the next, dcierminoo, if necessity, 
to jump blind, they alighted on the 
wrong mountain, anumischnnee Kogan 
to dog tlieni. T*hc teams were 
explosives 


warm-hearted, forthright, bossy, 
amusing. . , Anglo-Saxop. .■ . ladies, 
unccmvetitlonal ' to ,the' point - "pf 
cceeritricUy, who wrote exactly as they 
must have talked. 

Ethel Cooper was bom In 1871 into 
the top-drawer of South Australian 
society; at eishtcen she came out at 
Government House. Unlike her sister 


fondly 7^n«me7 3 li5«"®-i",Septeinber 1917 Ethel ww 

about Vas, from his socks to his career, ”^98 but lamp oil, coal. 


dispersed. 


she did not marry but studied music 
taught the piano and travelled in 
Europe. In 1903 she spent a long lime 
in Leipzig, then a gre^t musical centre’ 
she made a circle of friends based oii 


He travelled constantly, ‘ giving 
concerts in Hungary, Austria, 
Bohemia, and neutral Scandinavia. 


and gas were running out and people 
froze in the dark. They watched every 
change in the weather because 


infectious as the 
And what has happe^ jOt 

"If you cim vjW 

members of thejS^W^ji 

massed on the 

.hnVe tluffl tom, JS 


Donemia, ana neutral Scandinavia j wcamcr oecause r””-- -hnVe ttem 

’^u afforded Ethel a widdr view t^^^ 9^® fhr the oood God to 


she could have hod from Leipzig alone 

... .^.p...0,iu«iia||icfii iiiu8ica^ to which her police nermit confineri wniie me hospitals thfe aftnoH^ 

she made a drcle of friends based on her. By 1917 .though, she had hnri overflowed . with • casualties; everv IJSY®!?® tom 

1^9 of FrI Ludicke, enough. Owing to the astronomical f®™*^ykatilo8ta8on,andcrippleswcre j^® 

5 Biw returned to the tome '-rise ft Ute cost of Udng? IS S S?PP®"®^iSS 

pension and the samQ friAnds. i K»aain ..... ■%._ ... newBnnw. thev are wwting f) 


droughts and frosts- could affect the Sf®:S* ®„H^Ood to 
harvest. The papers went on claiming SL* ^hl^SJaHSi 


scattered - viliagcni, mistaking it for 
fu^. swallowed some of the |Dnstic - 
W^. .communications failed; and 
Cairo’s briefing proved hopelessly 
inaccurate and ftelcliy. As the Kridfie 
was defended, guerrilla help would be 
needed; but the bands reromfoended 
by ^iro were duds or non-exislent.or 
very fur away. The ELAS commander, 
the (ill-then . unbeard-of . Arfe 
VeJDuluotls, was hanging about ft the 
- but, -on the ndvtce qf his 


pchsio.it and the same friends. Later 
she sellled into a flat of her bwii and 


She seiiied into^ flat of her bwii and : abroad arrived only snasmodica] 


Her leilera are nol'quile- 
correspondence, but a 
recoref of the war yeara. Tli 


T5“*’ cheques from W^oj^kUtEthel’-slettere 

Spasmodically. sometimes agonized and 

Shehadalwaysbeenagalnstihewariat ”'**5 ^""7; emphasize the time- 
fjKlrtefcltthatihcBriiishnolessthan boredom of cdncentraling on 
buife Hii nrriinnr^ the Germans suffered from excessive miHiohs died at the • v 

1? . «lt-«gardi^sh«n>uMw! tte.bolSoi '"5-. flf .war becoiie;:- ■ tbTuflcWimdW^ 

ra-lLyS™', 
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The verse of accomplishment 
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Accomplished poetry is as Important in 
any age as the poetry of discovery, and 
often the same poet produces both, as 
Auden did. Like most poets of 
accomplishment he was expert in the 
ue Of inherited metres and stanzaic 
fonns, which became transformed in 
the powerful field of his genius and the 
world it created. Auden is the 
npreme recent example of the poet 
1^0, in R. P- Blackmur's phrase, 
'ados to the sum of available reality". 
That reality is unmistakable, .ind the 
only thing like it in later poetry has 
been in the work of Lowell and perhaps 
Berryman. Their life studies were not 
in fact studies of themselves, any more 


out of large and yet delicate is characteristic of Akhmatova's flagstones" in Ashhery's "Morchen- 
quantiU» of seim-quqtation, as in the --Requiem", or Yeats's mcdiiniioiis in biloer''. 

poem Chosun , which takes as its time ofeivil war iliai the very virtues of „a ciHffnnUhire Murderer" shows 


which scintillates in Burns’s satiric 
stanzas, making fun of Alvarez’s book 


shows un suicide and of the '*uraent'*schoolof 
enifor poets and poet-critics, unfortunately 


intadios, as is another long poem and its creator than its subject. It is 
based on stories, documents and paradoxical that an accomplished 
atm(»pheres, "A Staffordshire poetry, withnospccialvoiceofitsown. 
Murderer". These show the can suggest more effectively the 
Mvantages of what Fenton has called general nature of war memory, the 
“the intrinsically interesting" in tnings “they do not say" which speak 
poetry: they also exemplify Brodsky's not to whni the enquirer wants to know 
delphic utterance in his own long poem but to “what he wants not to know". 


“Homage to Yalta": “for certain There is something equally eerie, 
purposes truth depends on art, not art repellent, and accurate about the 
on truth". picture at the end of “A German 

Requiem" (it was originally called 


Brodsky, as he no doubt was aware, was origina ly 

was saying something specialized. ‘Elegy , a more impersonal htle) of 
which will Rave a saluta?y meaning for ““P*® whom the poet 

experts, a dangerous one for «^nverses. 
amateurs. Art may create its own troth His wife nods, and a secrei smite, 
from a document, or an actual event, Like n breeze with enough strength u 
but it cannot afford to take too many one dr)’ 

liberties with the reality of its own Over two pavlngsiones. passes from c 


" • . — - - - ^ • V . II ttvwi iiwa Tvikit siiw iwsaiisj i/t lao x/wii 

Ihflfl Audens most hypotreaHy world of imaginaUon, assuming it has 
suthoriinuve poetry was “about ifie ..... .,......*1. ... S., 


Like n breeze with enough strength lo carry 
line dr)' lenf 

Over two pavlngsiones. passes from chnir lo 

chair. 


aiithoritaUve poetry was “about" ifie 
193^ both used a self or an epoch to 
create something qmte different, more 
wvkf. vitible and mil of meaning than 
life, or any one life, can be. but 
bringing us back to living with the 
sharper, educated eye that conies 
from ^rticipation in art. 

Accomplished poetry does not 
educate in this sense; it ,mves an 
impersonal and mtternal kind of 
pleasure. James Fenton, a decidedly 
Kcomplislied poet, has learnt a good 
deal from Auden, and particularly now 
to handle the cryptic tine or phrase that 
comes from the same HQ and suggests 
its whole ethos and plan of attack, 
lines such as '*The bright conspirators 
v^re dead with their feeble jokes", and 
"fear the kerchiefed captain who does 
nol think he can die", nave the air of 
messages from that other self-sufricient 
and exciting world, which take the 
oaiure of its reality for granted. The 
poem theyconre from, tjiougli, “PrUon 
liland", seems to have a more or less 
documentary origin in this travelled 
poet's experience, or perhaps his 
reading. It refers to a^aceiit Sicily and 
Naples^ and a “fet Bourbon guard" 
who might have something to do with 


one. Fentons strength is lo get the Those paving-stoiicb help to rmikc ilie 
external world of his travels anti nocin. und siru ns noicnl in then 


resamg. a reters to adjoceiit siciiy ana 
Naples^ and a “fet Bourbon guard" 
who might have something to do with 
Napoleon at Elba; and effectively, 
almost h^mmicaliy, it conflates the 
c^eriences of the orOinary individual 
with those exiles from tne Mafia or 
socialist politics who passed vacant 
)nrs aw^y in the cafes and on the 
<iuays of Upari or Pantellaria. 

Such B sjmthesis is a moior part of 
remon's accomplishment, but il does 
08ve the drawbacks of its own 
c^ertise. Auden’s varied poetry was 
^ brjlliani at reportage, taking in 
^uia end Icelana. Is^ib and the 
Brussels art museum, and making 
wrn^Blhing of its own out of them, but 
Auden never fused together hJs own 
poetic wrld and the mstoric one be 
^()uired into; the two remained 
^Wlouslyapart-Bsin, for example, 
^ oriiJirmt "Voltaire at Ferney". 
rwton's attempt to synthesize these 
wnerem elements produces some 
joteresting results, but it can also lead 
™ a certain frustration and 
“Appointment for the reader, as Nlrlth 
we two ambitious poems ‘‘Nest of 
Empires’’ and "A . Vacant 
. These display pH Fenton’s 
in'5®^ . gifts for evoking a place 
wa a time, but telescope disparate 
together so indulgently 
Wat the reader becomes bewildereci. 
^jypuc poetry must have its own kind 
SL ?°8olme clarity (sec Auden’s 
wcftly, ^ruiral, cast your fly") and 
enjoyable poems of, Fenton’s 
rinil .1®® deceptive to modem 
Mirmtic lechniques for charming’ and 
the viewer merely for the sake 
so. Marienbad is a place for 
S^^Pushment rather than a world 
genuine exploration. 

AjUi” *nierview with James Fenton, 
^ndrew Motion made the point tb« 
vi57.,,P?®nis "create what could 
JW^ y be endless ficliofls". That is 
mu', and yet such a fibtion 

^ endless* 

Jalions m a story stop nowhere; as 

but the poet is. 
■ P?w6rethaQft6novellstftoirti 

drde.in'which’tbeyihRll' 
JWy api» 

"foulR'^ ' iib,)ias--c^hb4i.h»8' 
’ '*"9 » a statip' cbmpQSifibn 


external world of his travels anti 
readings into his art. not to refine and 
enlarge upon a world of his own 
imagining. Two or three poems in thi«i 
collection - “Cambooia", “In a 
Notebook", “Dead Soldiers" - give us 
a sense of the cra^ wars in the Far East 
with a memorable style of authority 
which no prose medium could manage. 
(“Dead Soldiers" refers to empty 
brandy bottles - “On every bottle, 
Napoleon Bonaparte/PIcadeil for the 
authenticity of the spirit" - but Pol Pot 
and his brother are live presences in the 
poem.) “A German Requiem'' 
commemorates the destnictiim hy 
bombing in the last war, when the 
name plates on streets and blocks of 
flats were taken to mark the muss 
graves: 

So the squares and parks were filled with 
the eloquence or young cemeteries; 
The smell of fresh carlh. the improvised 

crosses 

And all the impoKible directions in brass 
and cnanncl. 

The poem does not move us, but thut is 
probably not the intention. It is a 
record and a recording, taking as its 
eoiEraph the lines from Hobbes s 


poem, und sire sis noicnt in then 
numerology and pmcing ns the 
pavement of the “dead putrol” in Lilile 
Guiding, or the “Uneven red 


murder through the legendary clichds 
that accrete around it. as in old balfod 

f irints where a ‘'decorative cloud 
ingers at the gun's mouth", and then 
hrillianily kaleidoscopes these 
properties into n more contemporary 
Kind of umhropomnrphisni. born from 
comumplaiingthu dcialL-d inhiihiuinis 
of Lichfleld's lock-gales und LtiiiuV. 

A coot hurries along the tow-puth. like u 
Queen's Messenger. 

On (he hcli-pad. an arrival in blue livery 
Sends the waicr-honimen off on urgent 
business. 

News of a defeat. Keep calm. The cnihednil 
chimes. 

Small activities as intent and natural as 
murder can also seem to lake part in an 
unspecified threat. But Fenton's 
virtui>sjiyagiiinbccomc.ssclf-imJiilgcnt 
in his nonsense verses - “The Empire 
of the Senseless" os he ctdls them - 
amusing (liougli these con he. 
Diverting loo is (lie third suciinn of (ho 
collection, “Letter to John Fuller'', 


And it is in poems like (his that the 
lack of an “inside" to the poetry 
becomes a liahiiity. Elsewhere that 
absence is a positive asset to Fenton, as 
in the superbly extrovert “museum" 
poems wfrich he cnlls “Exemnia". 
■‘South Parks Road" and "Tlic Fruit- 
Grower in War-time" show him at his 
dendpan best, exactly muicbing metre 
to observation. The former poem uses 
an Horatian model, and “Song" makes 
unexpected use of Milton's “Nativity 
Ode", converting (he biblical curlicues 
into niiinnil Iiisuirv ones: 


SOt'ikcd in their rugs 

or grass and moss (lie slugs 

Wlml up aaoiher night of sfuggish trade. . . 

Fenton is :is versatile ns he is honest - 
hi.s (Toelry is iiolulily lacking in any of 
the many kinds of sensitive cunt 
current m the poetry scene. His 
independence is an important part of 
Ills achievement: the two will no doubt 
flourish and increase together. 


Delightful instruction 


David Lehman 

I'OM DtSCII 
Burn This 

64pp. Hutchinson. £7..1U. 

0 09 146960 U 

The reviewer who called Tom Disch 
“the finest inlellcoi in vciencc liitinn 
today" spoke for a good many rentiers. 
Disen's imaginative and ambitious 
novels, such as Camp Concentration 
and JJ4, seem to transcend their genre 


and ns witliiii laiilsilizing reach. Like 
John Hollander's Kliyint'\f Henson. 
DiKch's hook ilelighis iis it insirncis; 
and its luaciicnl value is enornmus. 
Hum This ptitv its ifiillior'^ virt»"Mty 
at the ^crvil.v of verse as a craft . poi-try 
as u nfetier; the result is a stylish and 
elcgnni homage lo pueiie possibility. 


way / To escape sounding like i All 
iluise iiiiceslral voices" in bis head, but 
inHiicace seems lo sict as a spur nithet 
Ihiin an inliibiiion in his poems. 'Hie 
sinceresi f<>rin i»i flancry prm'ides u 
sure wav to handle Ilte nnxiuly ol 
influence. A good parody. iJiseh 
knows, eoinbincs apinecialion. 


exemplarv recipes. A “how to*’ scsiina 
discloses Its ingredienLs: a tray of haiku 
hors d'oeuvres takes us into its 


record and a recording, taking as its break down the barriers separating 
epigraph the lines from Hobbes’s science fiction from "literature", and 
Leviathan on how the past decays in they do so by shrewdly manipulating 
living sense! Imagination tries to the conventions of the former. The 
express “The thing itscir*, while distinctive qualities of Disch’s prose 
memory records its decay, “so that fiction- wit, invention, and the gift of 
ImaginatloQ and memory are but one . the gab - are the virtues of his verse as 
thing”. The past is remembered by the well. Disch has. in addition to a highly 
old, like the detail about the developed nose for the new. an 
“directions in ftass and enamel", but excellent ear and a clever tongue. He 
the sense of it has decayed, and to the is, moreover, as well versed in poetic 


ffQfg a oeuvres us Ru pvtiuoL-ntino ; 

Without beiraymg it; they manage^ to confidence; while at the ne.xi table an " '*L K|scl?nwk« it fiis 

/4.^wn th» karr urc ««>naraiiilD .. i.i ..r .u., attllUUC. UISCII maKBS II I1IS 


all-purpose model of the modern long 


science fiction from "literature , and ..^nn swftlkw./Leviaihnn-like. 

they do so by shrewdly manipulaung poems entire", and the 

the conventions of the former. The obliging waiter spices the fare with a 
distinctive qualities of Di^s prose series of arresting similes. "The Long 
fiction - wit, invention, and the gift of popoi" likens itself now lo a movie. 


the gab- are the virtues of his verecM now to ‘'a friendly stranger with one 
well. Disch has. in addition to a highly many/Manhattans in him”; It may 


developed nose for the new. an 


loo many/Mannaiians in mm ; u may 
be regarded as an urban goddess (“like 
the beautiful woman wno first wore 
blue jeans f Itisby its very indifference 


the sense otit has oecayeo. ana lu me a, moreover, as wen vereeu m puciic blue jeans f Itisby its very indiirercnce 
young it has no meaning: modes and means as arw pBOuate of n (,„oht to be / That the long 

.... Auden's “College for Baros , where mutt succeed") or as the 


It Is not your memories which haunt you 
It is not wbat you have written down. 


Auden's “College for Bards , where pgcni must succeed") or as ti 
the curriculum includes courses in proverbial llfebOBi: 
prosody and rhetoric, the study of 

various non-literary disciplines, and All the findinu of modern science 
the writing of parodies and vene essays Are to be found again tn the long 
as exercises in practical criticism. ... poem, 

** . ... Linked, iF possible, to appropnate 

In America, the ubiquitous writing myths. 


By way of saying. Hey, we're all in 

this - 

Long poem together, ancient Greeks 
Siroinliui ol the same oars with 


Uiiwhaiyouhaveforgotien.whatwi^usi non-lUerary disciplines, and All the findinu of modern science 

And with any luck oblivion should discover ip America, tbc ubiquitous writing ' Po«‘ ® "^raySS? * 

j u . “workshop”, all loo often amounting gy ^gy of saying. Hey. we're all in 

You wUl find out that *" opiy i© a literary form of group this • 

me ^nieiproc, fterapy, is the depressing reality. Yet Long poem together, ancient Greeks 
The poet's invcstlaations into vfe discover In Ae same 

A».Ar,cn.in«nnucl,.rc„*in„™. 

vei5eBkradofimpersonaUuthority.lt pedagogic Ideal, as worth stnvtng tor gri -of making, knowing, a.nd 

^ ~ • • I M 1^ judging is the subject from whicn these 

pgems issue aud to which they return, 
liiere is a ‘Tale of Two Metres’’ and an 

A -r '•£%, • ■eiT’ ' altogether lovely “Concise History, of 

I .111 ITI WaFSAW Music"; an abbreviated version of 

LjJ. 11 J.1J TT; Cl-J. •‘SongofMyself gives US the essential 

•Whitmaniransportedtothetwenly- 
firet century; a book review ih sonnoc 

Our not quito ■willing servant. Stained and . fonn enables its authot VtQ forpve, pi 

Battered steal. Such Ti the wheel of. state. : ' And to for^t 

Tha faulb has Kone, burnt out or borrowed. ,7Vi)ngs Past . , and a. formal reply, to 

J.«M to ilod, Ro),ert.Bly snvos na deny, . 


breezy nnd digressive mnniicr. and n 
sense’of rugged affirmntioii that con 
survive ilic ossniilis of ilisngrce.’ible 
renliiy. ^ cxiiggeruting Ammons’s 
attitude. Disch makes it Ills own; 

In frtci, whiil is there one miiy »ni tiffirm 
To mutual advoniHgc’.' for in affirming any- 
thing 

Do we not. in cffevi. declnre our souls 
To siond in some pruvuhle proportion lu 
'The object of their offlrmaiiim? it is a 

kind of 

Affiancing. IF not a ni.irringe quite, a 

promise 

To the stunly world that wc wilt go cm co- 
existing 

On iciniit. which we haw .set funh. uF love 
iinil irusl. iilhcil 

With an eye peeled For prcJtiiun and 
natural catastrophes .... 

8ur/i FJiu was originally sublilled “& 
other Essays in Criticism”. Tlie 
omission is regrettable if only because 
the book does so much to revive this 
unjustly neglected mode. The verse 
essays m Burn T/i/r appeal to thqt line 
of writers from Pope to Auden and 
John Hollander who value urbanity, 
strike a balance, betwejep plain Address 



A Lift in Warsaw 


End eplgranmiatic poise, and consider, 
criticism as for too Ifnporl.an't ib be left ' ' 
entirely la critics,, Folfowing AUden't . 
exftmpie. Disch'.' wnies not for the 


Our not quite willing servant. Stained and 
Battered steal. Such Is the wheel of. state. ; 

Tha ’bulb has gone, burnt out or borrowed. 

(Men covet Hgbt.) F^ew bulbs are hufd to find, 
isupplles go up and 'dbwn.) Somehow one appears, 
To *lp i» yellow w?ih on felfo^troVellors. 

Air thick, with various darkened ureaths,' _ 

Sandpapered walls beyond the primer of poni. 
(They taUght ua language,) ff walls had jongueil 
A prison cell is not to dlffeeent ftbm . 

Tiie room in wWch you write, ft jiot ^ 

■ S6 hlstoiy cUnibi and ilnkioGbod nightj Piott, 


reader* as dopfidant but Cor. a 
hetert^iieous audience; his private 
feeds feel nt home in public places. To . 
mptfere ; of common ' concern ..he 
responds with a healthily indepeiidcnt 
ctdf .Of mind; By the operation of • 
sensibility . on' Opioiori, such': Verse -!; 
.essays"aS “The Problem of Saroly: 6 . 
Manifesto*', “UterEture asa Caredf**, ■ 
“OirScicnce Fiction" and “On the Use . 


theory that plan|sprefor pto?e.,/ Inmy ."OirScicnce Fiction" and ?’On the Use 
experience es a rose / Tve noticed ilte of the Moscultnc-PrcfeTred" ^ive 'a 
best poemE Bering / From a pleasure beyond thoir value; as table ‘ 



of metre’ aira rhyme'*,. But the styles .■ talk'- d pftakuro grounded in respefri 
expertly aped, the fdr/niS tried on for for wliot VfOtdll oap.do: . ' ., y. -. : ,■ 

.a|z9. the conventions: illustrated m l^rwtio.wlsMsisii^ ; ; ‘ 

.sometimes siibyerfetL serve .a fli)1her, ^ foies cffhu.'owe rovUtng: . 

•end: they are (pretexts.- for' tho' -Tpo loriauage^MlI have Itavtny over aU > 

" ^)t, And At lB5f.T4i5r n 

I to the Nor marble to 


•end: they ar|li (pretexts.- fpr' the -Tpo lorig|UMe]tiyill have |(avtny over aU > 

' .imaginalldn .to -assert Ifrejit And .:. Ai lasf.^orniari'norWOihaik , >:.■■ 

'Dismiss (ma^hailoh, , ebual to the Nor marbfe tombstone can resist for ever 
obpBslons that- his '. Verbal Caclllly Its flexible; jnexorable laivij • 

•c0ritrivesi--'.'acc6mpUsbos •; it's ‘ ••‘-r 
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On the inflationary fringe 


Subject peoples 


, ■ to.' 

•V 
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Nicholas Rankin 

Jorge Luis Boroes and Adolfo 
Biov Casares 

Oironiclca of Buslos Domccq 
Translated by Norman Thomas Di 
Oiovaiini 

143pp. Allen Lane. £7.50. 

0 7139 1109 3 

Iii “The Sartorial Revolution (1)" 
^uardo S. Bradford, dandy of the 
Necochea seaside promenade from 
19Z$ to 1931, is revealed ns an 
impoverished fake. His millionaire's 
hat, hom-rimmed glasses, moustache, 
collar, necktie, watch chain, white suit 
witli !«cl ol imporred hurtoiis, gloves, 
liandkcrchicfs ,iiid boot.s have been 
painted on in (ij.s body. Even the 
m.'ilncca enne. It i.s Argentina that 
ptiradcs its banality beneath the 
Emperor uf Europe's cultural clothing 
in Chronicles of Bustos Domecq, 
twenty sat! rical sketches by Borges and 
his iriend .ind collaborator Qioy 
Casares. 

Ihc (wo men met tlirnugh Ocampo's 
3'Mrniaga2iticiirciund l931:theyshBrcd , 
the s.tme imssioti (or books. Their cnrly ' 
collabnration.s included a commercial 
brochure for Bulgarian foodstuffs, { 
written in a week at n Pnrdd cstancio, \ 
and an anthology of Fantastic | 
Literature, coii^led while they were j 
annotating Sir Thomas Browne. They i 
wrote comic detective stories under ( 
fiorm de plume: H. Bustos Domecq j 
penned She Problems for Don Isidro < 
Parodi(l9A2) and many of (he char> ; 
actors from that book recur in the i 
Chestertonian spoof "A Model for I 
Death" (1946) by B. SuArez Lynch j 
(not yet translated). I 

Oriunally written as pieces of i 
journalism, the Chroiuaes were ’ 
collected in 1967 into a book dedicated ' 
to Picasso. Joyce and Le Corbusier 
with an introduction by one Gervasto 
Montenegro, who recommends U as an 
>Mi8pe!hsal)le vademecum'' to 
depths of the novel, the lyric, the essay, 
conceptualism, architecture, sculps 


* uire, the theater and the whole gamut 
of audio-visual media". An imporlanj 
index compiled by the “author" 
‘ himself rounds the book off. 

' Tlie Chronicles mark the apotheosis 
ofH. Bustos Domecq from pseudonym 
to persona. The author of Now / Can 
Rend) (City of Rosario School Board), 
once referred to in a Parodi mystery as 
“that man from Santa Fe who got a 
story published and then it ti^rned out it 
had already been written by Villrers de 
L'lslc Adam", is now a champion hack 
on the p^reientious frinees of Buenos 
Aires, eight of the Chronicles are 
literary jaunts through the 
cosmopolitan groves of Parnassus. 
Ramdn Bonavena's- nouveau roman 
“North-Northeast" features the north- 
eustern quadrant of his tabic, where a 
3B pencil is brifliantly efeseribed in 
"only twenty-nine ’pjiBcs". For 
F. J. C. Loomis, the title is the work: 
'The text of Pallet, for example, 
consists solely of the word ‘pallet'." 
Words me.in whut Santiago Ginsberg 
wants them to, hut Tulio Herrera's art 
scrupulously eschews them - along 
with sentences, characters, scenes, etc. 
Review a book? Hilario Lambkin 
Fornicnto reproduces the blurb on (he 
jacket, and ends by copying whole 
volumes. 

The sketches arc not all whimsical 
ideas taken to grotesque extremes, for 
something of Argentina glares through 
them. There is more truth than humour 
in the rise of mediocrity being 
chronicled in a language rich in 
orotund bombast, from the land where 
inflation became part of the economy 
only long after it was a birthright, a 
slate of mind. Ironies turn into 
prophecies, or perhaps it is just that a 
blind man's vision is less deceived by 
a^. **A Brand-New Approach" is about 
historical revisionism; Bustos Domecq 
asks "Does a military defeat suit a 
nation of patriots?^ and replies 
“Certainly not." So-called “pure" 
history has become an act of faith, or 
honest revenge. “Mexico has thus 
recovere,d. in print, the oil-wells of 
■ Texas, and we hero in the Arrontine 
. . . hnve recovered the South polar 
cap and its inalienable archipelago." 


Autumn reading from Dent 


Anglo-Saxon 

Poetry 

Translated and edited by 
S.A.J. BRADLEY 

A substantial new anthology in an 
excellent new prose translation 
specially dedgned for student use. 
Thii invaluable survey of Anglo- 
Saxon poetic achievement contains 
the poems grouped in codex and set 
in context by introductory notes. 
Everyman's Library Hardback 
£10.95 Everyman Paperback £4.85 

Portrait'of 
Dylan: A 
Photographer's 
Memoir 

ROLUEMcKENNA 
' Introduced by . 

JOHN MAI J:0LM BRINNIN 
A unique record of Dylan Thomas's 
last yrars, illustrated throughout 
with over 100 remarkable 
photographs, four in colour, many 
published hecc for the nisi time. 

9 September £8.95 

Thomas Hardy: 
Selected Poems 


The Upstart 
Crow 

An Introduction to 
Shakespeare’s Plays 

GARETH LLOYD EVANS 

An important, one-volume 
abridgement of the masterly set of 
five books originally written for the 
Wiiters and Critics series. Lucid, 
observant and interpretative, this 
assessment of each ofthe plays in 
chronological order makes a 
welcome return in this revised form. 
30 September 

Everyman University Hardback 
£12.95 

Everyman University Paperback 
£5.95 


^QM'liv.thai 
^ Master M 


^ Master MusIciiMia* series 

Berlioz 

HUGH MACDONALD 

A nuior new study of the life and 
works orBerUox — the llrst for over 
thirty years — which draws upon 
crucial moderli research, including 
that coming from the New BerUbx, 
Edition and the Correspondence 
Gtntrale. 


Edited by WALFORD DAVIES lllustratid mih 52 muticexamplei 

A cnrefiilly chosen new setcciioh pf ef^otographt 

ovcr2S0of|benncsiandinost. 9Scptetnber.£B.08 

importaniofHafdy*ipdems, wLiha ' . . 

long end scholarly introduction ' r\w 

exaininiagiheiiatureaQdgfeainea . uENT 

of Hardy's art. . . ^ ^ • 

30 September i ^4Bpb|33 W«lbeck8ti«c 

Everymaii Paperback £8.98 , toxillOn'W'iM ftli. 


DENT 


K. Bustos Domecq began in the 
timelessly dated world of i^odunnits, 
and Oironkies has mysteries that 
cannot be revealed here. The reader 
must find alone the secret of G. A. 
Baralt's shoes ("The Brotherhood 
Movement"), the thing in Chubut 
sheep-rancher don Guillermo Blake's 
shed (“Tlie Immortals") and why the 
Inst game of soccer was played in 
Buenos Aires on June 24, 1937 {"Esse 
est Percipi”). 

Norman Thomas di Giovanni's 
translotion is in Continental 
American - “billford", "boardwalk", 
"elevator”, “mailbox", “mold”- which 
reads well enough aloud, but has not 
been revised for British publication. 
Borges and Bidy ere' not well served 1^ 
careless punctuation and spelliiig. 
In addition, the jacket misspells 
Honorio while hyphenating and down- 
grading Adolfo Bioy Casares. The 
fame of Borges should not obscure the 
other, so memorably immortalized in 
the first page of the first story of 
Ficclones. 

Chronicles of Bustos Domecq is 
conservative satire, the humor inglh of 
funny names and the avant-garde 
rendered absurd. Characters such as 
the architect Hotchkiss de Estephano, 
gastronme Ishmael Querido and the 
sinister Dr Narbondo could almost 
appear in the newspaper columns of 
Beaclicomber or Peter Simple. Pot- 
boiling, of course, but even the 
diversionary sketch-books of a master 
are interesting. "Addicts" of Borges's 
“jokes and puzzles" (the phrase is 
V. S. Naipaul's) will nnd irresistible 
fun in this book. 


Roger Owen 


John Arden 

Silence Among the Weapons 
Some events at the time of the failure 
of a republic 
343pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0 413 49670 8 

John Arden found it “embarrassing", 
he was to admit later, when the success 
of Serjeant Mus^rave's Dance in 1959 
transrormed him into • what he 
disdainfully describes as nn 
“established" writer. He has in his day 
embraced the full orthodoxy of radical 
causes, and, in addition, waged single- 
handed wars with such cultural power 
bases as the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and even the ICA. Not for 
him, then, the warmth of institutional 
approval. Whether, after the relief ofa 
period of relative public indifference, 
this novel, his first, will cause him 
similar embarrassments, remains to be 
seen. 

His colours are flown bravely in the 
novel's dedication: 

‘To the Subject Peoples - 
subjected, that is to say. 
to tneir own rulers, 
to someone else's, 
to ours; 
to 

The tone is characteristically absolute 
and comprehensive, perhaps even 
faintly maniacal. Arden's plays suffer 
from a tendency to go “over the top" 
(though he would perhaps contend that 
there is no “top"). And indeed in 


Falling short 


Kjfi 33 Welbeck 8ti«etv 


Alan Hollinghurst 

Graham Swift 

Learnliig (o Swim and Other Stories 

H6g>. London Magazine Editions. 

0 W 4388 46 B 

Graham Swift is a young writer, but, as 
he has shown in his novels 77ie Sweet 
Shop Owner and the outstanding 
Shuttlecock^ he has an authority - of 
style, characterization, grasp on life - 
that is wholly free from maudlin self- 
exposure or faux-sophisticated self- 
concealment. These concentrated, 
enigmatic sMries address their subjects 
with such intelligent conviction and 
clarity that their ambiguities are not 
left to be stumbled onoy the reader, 
but are challengingly aisplayed; in 
most rupects unJamesian (their 
world is suburban, impoverished, 

J lamouriess, unsocial] they are like 
ames’s stories in the way they apply an 
almost scientific analytical cleverness 
to things in life which are forever 
vague, painful or imponderable. As in 
Shuttlecock, which disclosed how a 
middle-aged son investigated a 
crucially obscure episode in his father’s 
life. Swift secures. • much of this 
authority precisely by considering how 
he and his generation stand with regard 
to the past, to the family, and to the 
pathetic awareness, which any 
roneration is slow to gather, ofthe way 
tfiqlr ^ experience , has • occurred 
repeWedly • through hiatbiy. Swift’s 
ideas, that is to say, are large, as is the 
revelation he wants each story to 

I unembarrassed 
symbolism with which he achieves it; 
but Ills manner is meticulous, orderly 
and attentive, ' 

of stories are told in 
tta^Hrst perron, though a first person 
tiial.ron tc neurotically unstable and 
therefore calculated and posturing. 
Mwried men talk of their professional 
and domestic lives in a tone that 
disconcerts by virtue of Its very 
Steadiness, a .steadiness that holds 
psyciiojMcai and emotional chaos at 
My. The Hypochondriac" is typical. 
The narrator is a doctor whose 
maniage has dried up, and whose wife 
pregnom. The ostenslbie 
motivation of the story is to exjilain the 

case of « vo,.n« ...u^ ^ 


diagnosis, applied equally to himself 
ana to others - a professional 
technique which becomes analogous to 
the telling of the story; but the success 
ofthe story, and the contrasting failure 
of the doctor, depend on their foiling 
short of the truth. The doctor comes up 
with a theory of individuals trying to rill 
their einpty lives with invented 
incident, fiction-making for the sake of 
their self-esteem. The theory comes to 
him with all the moving over-simplicity 
which strengthens belief in the 
authenticity m such revelations (Swift 
is excellent at these moments of 
mistaken moral certainty). Tlie theory 
,has a seemingly inevitable and 
aesthetically pleadng symmetry. But 
beyond It, cruelly isolating it, lies (he 
unassimilable Experience over which 
the story can exert no orderly 
reticulation. 

The overall temper of Swift’s Stories 
» ungenerous; they contain no 
fli^nng of the finer feelings, and 
indeed the point is often to anmyse for 
us the reasons why such feeling have 
become impossible. Tlie language of 
ordinary relations is soured and 
deprived of Joy; in the mouths of his 
story-tellers "My wife" is perhaps the 
most sinisteriy mundane phrase, 
conveying a chilling blend of fear, 
patronage and disgust, as from 
fnghtened minds that are fastidious 
and resentful. His sad, self-deceiving 
and intensely vulnerable people 
achieve their vave reality through the 
austerity of the authorial presence, 
wh^ cnastens mopients of potenjial 
sentiitiehtality into occasions of exact, 
undisfracted • vigilance. Swift’s 
precision is a vindication of artistic 
pleasure in the description of a world in 
whjch opportunities tor pleasure have 
dwindled away. 

An astonishing performauco of this 
Kind comes m "The Watch", which 
traiwcends realism In its story of a 
pocket-watch which magically gives 
■ P 088 ®*sor. Like 

GaMk s Makropulos Case it actually 
embraces the pathetic repetitiveness of 
human experience by creating a 
character, or characters, who can 
^aerations, 

hnm?®£ of reeling or interest in 
humam^ while becoming ever more 
interesting to t^ink about. The Polish 
: narrator, a Ikter inheritor of the watch. 

! recounts thb'- Incredible (neiHi»nffi tn cm '• 


•'humpurs". The narrator is 

They all become mixed up^ 
highest level, with (he poIiticaYdiMiS 
of the Roman Republic ia 
Century ac. There^ls a 
marked by innumerable coinddei^ 
and sudden reversals. There is iSi 
good deal of Wsiofjni 
rumbustiousness of the chicken 1»» 
waving, wench-tickling, 
scratching kind. Those \rilo knowiii 
plays willnot be surprised tokimdia 
extensive use is made of sobi 
quotation and pastiche. Iliere isalua 
great deni of blood. There are, hut 
and there, more congenial uij 
innocently pleasurable moments (suij 
of the novel are quite exdiiog), but ih 
subject peoples sWid be warned ilm 
the author makes some lyruMiu 
demands on them and they will tej 
hard for small rewards. 

The prose is colloquial, at bm 
serviceable and unfussy. ‘Die nii 
problems are a failure of narratiii 
skill, and the density of the plot. Tva 
early chapters which describe a 
theatrical or “showbiz" party are 
typical. As the guests arrive ne ate 
mveii a brief run down on each. ^ 
rollowing passage indicates the 
overloading of information: 

They included another a^em(diru 
and not theatre business ari 
therefore not a rivo/)i an 
philosopher who mote 
commercially successful (iicei 
under an assumed name, a fti 
actors from the municipal theatre 
and a licensing officer from ihelosn 
hall .... And. of course, 
Shoulderbnne who intraduced u 
Italian nctor none of us had sea 
called Roscius, who . . . 

and so on. 

After a great deal of this kind d 
thing, the licentious booK-up 
follows is reported in siultifyinjdeuiL 
A is sick over B; C and Dgusndm« 
E; F nuzzles G’s breasts; Htoudxiup 
L; J goes for a pee. TTic - 
which seems to be assigned aroiwmy- 
is remorselessly reproduced. 

The function of all thii h * 
introduce the reader to a piw » 
political Intrigue of some 
to the story. So the reader duiif^ 
battles on, taking whatsmallpto'J 
he can in the thought that peopicina 
First Century dc were as awralattj 
arc now, or perhaps 
Arden's invitation to admir^^“ 
he transposes cultural 
.^....1. if iMijirfi. But 10 IK 


or rvierences lo wuawis'; 
cven more tenuously impnntwOTW 

minds that lliosc before ^ 
allusions (o events alrc^ ^ 
forgotten -* all these make the 
thankless one; the reoresplntj® 
overall political situation in ww® 
scene Is set U itself pbscure. 

The novel is intended, 
as an allegory, perhaps 


as an allegory, perhaps, asiu 

aescribS as ’'«wntlallyjj«»^ 
and ''emblomat^c'^ ipj 

plays the narrative ft 


p ays the narranve » i 

like them distanced by. 
language and k|i 

characters, for i 

intention is to create 


iiiwuuuu la w ~7'., -tM 

world, the very 
wiU rdfloci 

human condition. Odayi ^y 

dramatist, Arden ^ 

than he shows, and.to;SWffi 


urao ue snowa, 

somethinp willed rather 

Modehi Shqrt 
select^ .8fld. 

Gordon, Ayto 
(326j)p, Dedt.: 

0 01149 9) 

Warner,, roan. 
en. 'Graham 
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The voice of childhood and great age 

George Craig 


Samuel Beckett 
QlSs^nlllSald 

Translated from French by the author 
S9m. John Calder. £4.95. 

0714538957 

Mulvumaldlt 

76pp. Paris: Minuit. 

Thrtt Occasional Pieces 
Kpp. Faber. £1-25. 

flffl-118003 

With every aew thing that Samuel 
Beckett has written there has been (he 
temptation to say “Here at last is the 
red/ Beckett; this is where it was all 
teidiog." That has allowed one auin 
sod again the retroapect needed in 
order to set out the true configuration 
aS his work, to gel his measure - in 
short, to have done with him. Until, 


things, a purpose which was not 
literary only. No such conditions exist 
for Beckett. To write at all (to allow 
others to see the investment ofthe self 
in language) Is extraordinary enough; 
to invest me self in two languages and 
not disavow either is - the phrase 


obtrusive presence of Mai vu mal dit, 
which he nas translated os III Seen III 
Said. Is (here to be no end to it? 

The design of/// Seen III Said faces us 
once again with a mixture of the 
faidliar and the strange. Ostensibly, 
an unnamed narrator strains to catch 
the detail of movement and 
Bwearance of an old woman In the 
(liual conduct of her last, solitary days; 
orfsther ("what Is the word? Wnat tne 


ago, the switch from the vocally our business. Ycl a nagging worry 
demanding monosyllables of “Ics rcm.iins, fed by the very consistency of 
grandes chutes rouges tiu coeur" to the the defence: wny the insistence on nge? 
rhythms of '‘(he great red lapses of the There is partial answer in the 
heart". Insertions, omissions, shifts of recognition that old age provides 
tone and association, alternations of unquestionable justification for every 
new and old, ear and eye: even as the kindofsplicofinemoryfrom desire, of 
"chore" of translating goes forward. pastfromprescnt,ofselfframolher,of 
the writer's attention is turned inward, here from there. But there is another 
to the souives and resources of his own nge in which we know such 
utterance. Elsewhere we find remoteness, dividedness: childhood, 
remparable experiment and discovery: when the collision of fiercely opposed 
the way in which the "innocent" feelings - not only the obvious 
density of stage directions is taken up contraries of love and hate but those 
in later writings as the language of too of plenitude and deprivation, 
narration. clo&cncss and isolation - niay just as 

This is, too, something more than « old age create n bleak nnd 

either pipy or professional lonely place from which rescue can 
conscientiousness. The inaccessible reem impwsible except in death. Nor 
linguistic explorations of which we see “chifdhood’ connote only a 

only the result are paralleled in the measurable span of years, since adults 
resolutewilhdrawnnessoftheman.the loo ®re, when surprised by shock or 
closely guarded privacy. But they ore assailed by certain memories, likely to 
also paralleled in that projection we fbp back into early responses, 
know as the voice of Samuel Beckett. Unsurprisingly, there are few child- 
Because we can cast an eye over figures in the Beckett oeuvre, and 
virtually everything he has written, those few are at best marginal. Bui for 
because we can hear a thousand views someone who has so carefully 
about him. fovourable and elnbormedaslhcfninicforhiswriliiigs 


not QisBvow eitner is -_the phrase new and old, ear and eye: even as the 
seems jiut nght - something else. To “chore" of translating goes forward, 
start with, the nqrins of any language the writer's attention is turned inward, 
are so closely tied to the relevant tnthesouivetandresDimvsnfhSBnwn 


are so closely t: 
general culture 


to the souices and resources of his own 
utterance. Elsewhere we find 


ui^hallengeable bilingual sketches in a comparable experiment and discovery: 
different self merely by saying or the way in which the “innocent" 
wntmg ‘ the same thing" in each of his density of stage directions is taken up 


two lanroages. For anyone not bom to in later v 
bilingumism, the joys, anxieties and narration, 
compromises that go with the 
deployment of the second language .sther ' 
are, quite literally, endless. And since 
Beckett has ch^n not to recast HnSsr 
himself entirely in his second language. -l. 

that goes on being so. The early fesolutew 
writings in French allowed (or forced) g^, 

a breax with limitless fluency, with the 


darkened hut or moving erratically 
across stony pasturelano to visit a 
uifflb, her presence, now vestigial, now 
fiercely scrutinired, ft at all points 
overwneiming, even when the hollow 
omnipotence of< narration ft turned 
aainst her: “No shock were she 
already dead. As of course she ft. But 
in the meantime more convenient 
001 ." Black dress, white hair, black 
dark, white stones, observer, 
observed: this grimly expectable 
duality is oit across by *the twelve” - 
remote and enigmatic watchers 
surrounding the hut - and by the 
ifiicoveiy, given now as remembered, 
now Bs invented, of objects; a key, a 
coffer, a i»rtition, a button-hook, a 
(rap-door, a great-coat. 

.But what most of all disturbs the 
’'luon of the rearching eye, as in 
Kquence after sequence it reports its 
wdingi, ft the irruption of rage; “Not 
eMurable. Nothing for it but to close 
ibe eye tot good and see her. Her and 
the rrai. Close it for good and all and 
her to death. ... Be shut of it all. 
On to (he nwtt. Close it for good this 
Bllny eye of flesh.” So narrator and 
jwated swing between control and 
dCMndencc, uivention and revenge, 
wide the total telling is powenul 
eoouu to drive beyond the particulars 
which these rest, to contain even the 
“fust of the final words: "One 
foment now. One last. Grace to 
oresthe that void. Know happioess." 

Swh indications can give some idea 
wdir^on and emt^asls, while the 
qwrtiiions allow some sampling of the 
For a closer sense oT IllSeen III 
(or Mal v« mal dit) we could 
wostoer three related elements, 
present in all Beckett’s work: 
y**Jticular conception of age; the field 
^ihe words "I" an^or ''seTf; and the 
Roeation of language, ff the second and 
daunting, we do all the same 
® awesome point of entry: the 
and the cesurts, of Beckett’s 
„,S*J®hons. Even if FVench-speakers 
p_„M f«Kd him only in French and 
SSftpBakenonlylo English, there 
IMP. ill person Inescapably 

lUrul.. double venture: Samum 
ji,i^*\|vAnd it ft a double venture, 
cwl 5.® primary reality - that which 


theatre in which to sec and hear what 
might be done with words. And that in 
turn was eventually to allow (as 
between, say, Wat/ and Vial Time) a 
re-working of the relation with 
English. 

Translation, however, cuts across 
these processes and brings a new 
strangeness. In translating into English 
Beckett has maintained the 
imaginative priority of the French texts 
and produced versions rather than new 
inventions. But these versions are 
astonishingly unpredictable. Here is a 
passage from Pour finir encore ( 1976); 
^‘Ils portent vis-k-vis et souvent se 
relaient si bicn qu'k tour de rdic ils 
oiivrent la marche k reculons. A celui 
qui la ferme revient qui salt le soin de 
gouverncr un peu comme par petites 
touches le barreur le skiff." 1'he French 
is most certainly idiosyncratic, but 
consider now the equivalent passage 
from For to End Yet the 

transUtion issued in the same year. 
“They carry face to face and relay each 
other often so that turn about they 
backward lead the way. His who 
follows who knows to shape the course 
much as the co.xwain with light touch 


in later writings as the language of 


This ft, too, something more than 
either pipy or professional 
conscientiousness. The inaccessible 


unfavourable, it is hard now to imagine 
a Beckett whom publishers ignored, 
who was known to a mere handful of 
people, nnd who already sensed the 
directions of his life's work. But it was 
this unknown Beckett, not the Nobel 
laureate, who claimed, in the nearest 
he is ever likely to come to a statement 
about his own art. “nothing to express, 
nothing with which to express, nothing 
from which to express, no power to 
express, no desire to express, together 
with the obligation to express". It was a 
still earlier Beckett whose first-person 
narrator concluded a story (iisclt called 
"The End") with the words “wiihoul 
the courage to end or the strength to go 
on.'' TheTanguuge. you might say. ol a 
dispirited old man. There are many 
more examples from the time before 
Cotlot nnd fame, but nothing chimged 
when fanic arrived. Tlic mimberless 
figures whom some, cximpnliitin^ 
from the text, hnve labelled "tramp’ . 
“human wreck" or just “old man" have 
gathered round their otherwise silent 
creator and screened him. conferring 
on him "their" plights and purposes, 
life and imminent or actual death. So 
the man who reveals nothing is there 
for all to read - like an open book. In a 


much as the co.xwain with light touch life and imminent or actual oaam. so 
the skiff." The Gallicisms seemed at the man who reveals nothing is there 
the time to raise serious worries about for all lo read - like an open book. Ip a 
Beckett's hold on English. And yet, final stroke, great age as a defining 
within a few months, there was That characierisiic passes back again to the 
Time with its utter ease of movement, personae, whether they are wading for 


Burwhen wecoinc onto//fSwi//f the end or engaged in loeiai 
Said we find, for example: “Any other slrugglmgs. 

would renounce. Avow, No one" for The defence is complete. The 
the comparatively ordinary “Tout explicit hopelessness of physical and 
autre renoncerait. Avouerait, anective cripples, the pervasive refusal 
personne". Here not only is “avow': anddisgust.tneidenti^ngoflanguage 
startling in a way that the French verb asbothtatal flaw and torture: whatever 
is not, W, without the indication of else these have done, they have 
tense and function, mysterious where combined to conceal the relation of 


engaged 


The defence is complete. The 
explicit hopelessness of physical and 
ametive cripples, the pervasive refusal 
and disgust, tne identi^ng of language 
asbothtatal flaw and torture: whatever 


the French is not. 

The point of these remarks is not 
(what would be grotesque) to pve S. 
Beckett a low mark for translation. It Is 
rather to suggest that, allowing for his 


Beckett to his own words; and so have 
allowed him to pursue undisturbed 
whatever most matters to him. Indeed, 
if it weren’t for two things, we would 
find it hard to do more than gtiess at tbe 
existence of some screening 


Gallicism may catch the eye; it hardly 
matters when compared with, say. tbe 
appearance in III Seen III Skid ot the 


the rendering of tbe immediately 
graspable “Au deft I'inconnu” by 
"Beyond tbe unknown”; or, in '‘ITie 
Calmative’’, written nearly forty years 


ft not, of course, 
with the closest parallel - 

- wdersrores the, 

Nihol,« I ^9 resemblance. 

be glories in bis 
sovtreJlne! ?”i***i* hS wresting of 
slovehly native 
’ dftpossesaed, arid 
^patriate' had. on? might 


In eyes of strangers glimpsed 
, On the street at night 
laee more than meets the eye 
Inthebroaddayiigbt , 

. Thecftcumipeetpkiiierihy • 
'< Keeps to himself, and yef: / 
' His eyes glY®I^hnUie lie: 

... At once when they ere met 


. /W'PP baoj' among '.other,. 


the past, at a distance which is literally 
incalculable. The world - the place 
where a self mi^t be, if there were a 
self - ft elsevrocre. This terrifying 
awareness he represents by setting 
the speaking “1" within the play of that 
ambivalence. The local representation 
varies: the part “1" may be before 
death or (he need to decide, before or 
after scxualily, before fear or 
knowledee. This is the permanent 
other side of what is known as the 
realized "1"; and only from here can 
Beckett write. Now there ft no 
difficulty in accommodating the 
presence in the text of formidable 
nriliiance. the crying of the lost infant 
and the ubsessional repetitions of the 
adult; for they are never part of a 
settted hierarchy. All is possible or 
impossible. And. as (he real years go 
by, the part-selves gather more and 
more round the ground of earliest 
experience, like the twelve watchers of 
111 Seen III Said. For his readers there 
will be. inevitably and properly, only 
glimpses, and (hen only of fragments, 
but they arc important. The fascinated 
and uppalleit ultcniion lo the solitary 
woimrn. hated and unforgettable, 
catches up a mi>mcnt from A Piece of 
Monologue (in Three Occasional 
Pieces): “Coffin on ils way. Loved one 
... he ull but said loved one on his 
way. Her way . . . Trying to treat of 
other mnitcrs. Till iMlfhears there are 
no other matters. Never were other 
mntters. . . . Never hut (he one 
matter." 

For us there is other mutter: what 
quotation cannot reveal is the 
consistent vigour and inventiveness o( 
Ueekcit's [irosc, which eltules iiitciupts 
(o pill him down to this or ihiit 
preoccupation. Perhaps, ns they used 
to snv ahnul dresuus, coniraries are the 


n kind of limbo, a neutral, minimal woimm. hated and unforgcitidilc, 
space almost devoid of characlerislics, catches up a mi>mcnt from A Piece of 
it is aslnnisliing how often the images, Monologue (in Three Occasional 
preoccupations and focal points of n Pieces): “Coffin on ils way. Loved one 
highly particular childhood recur. The ... he all but said loved one on his 
presumed great age of (he speaker may way. Her way . . . Trying to treat of 
seem to confer a respectable other matters. Till iMlfhears there are 
remoteness on these, but it cannot no other matters. Never were other 
reduce their intensity. mntters. . . . Never but the one 

The question ft not whether the reciter, 
speaker is “really" old or "really" For us there is other matter: what 
young. What mutters is that Beckett quotation cannot reveal is the 
has seen in the well-established consistent vigour and inventiveness o( 
mythologies of childhood, Ueekcit's [irosc, which eludes aiiciunts 
adolescence, manhood and old age a lo pin him down to this or ihiit 
uniquely apjiropriatc metaphor for the preoccupation. Perhaps, ns they used 
split self. With absolute ccrinitily lie to sny about dreams, coniraries are the 
identifies that aspect of amhivalenee in best'euides, and this is tis true of III 
which wc live the awareness (hat being Seen ill Said ns it is of Ahirc P/lrA v than 
(.’ind (herefote doing) lie nhead or in A’icLs. 


asAc»s.sj!S 

norEngUshholdssway.Theoccasional * T?e MMnd*^ dftooSs 

r»trh ihf> ftvfi! it hlirdiv wHling. .. 1116 WTOnd opposes 


summarily of the myth of Beckett as 
seiUIe prophet of doom, the first 
continually oonfimis the usefulness of 
that myth for him. .But, singly or 
together, (hey do . pot allow any 
breaching of the defence. 

Here of course we must be carefiil.. 
’liie private concerns of this or any 
other writer are just that, and none of 
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A martyrdom concealed 


Frank Williams 

The Colour ot Pomegranales 
ICA Cinema 


an illuminated manuscript. The film 
itself is reminiscent of an unfolding 
iiluminated scroll or fresco. Static 
image follows static image, tracing 
Sayat’Nova’s progress through the 
rituals of labour, court life, courtship 
and religious ceremony. Like the icon, 
77ie Colour of Pomearanates relies on 


Armenians’ ability to survive as a 
nation and retain their Christian 
culture dewite catastrophe and 
oppression. There are specinc images 
that are highly charged - blood-red 
juice spilling from a cut pomegranate 
onto a cloth and forming a stain in the 
shape of the boundaries of the ancient 


intolhowortdbyraeimso^ ^ ^ 

the ever more iwpular mizdat, g{Se SwatSfo^^^ Symbohsm of this sort wuld bejs 

publishing abroad. But the nim-makcr ° obscure to Russians as to anybody 

IS iropped in an clabonite industry, '^"''"8® ' living outside the Soviet Union. But 

closely watched by the Parly which My water's of a special kind, one other aspect of the film surely 

cojfstantiy repeals Lenin’s dictum that Not everyone can drink it; made as bi^ an impact on Russians as 

thednemai.s''t>iemostimportantart". My writing's of a special kind, on Armemans; as opposed to the 

in a country that still looks to the Not everyone can read it official version, which presents the 

cinema for its onteriainmeni, the film- refers equally well to Paradjanov’s image of the church as a unifying force, 
maker has a key ideological role to nim. Paradjahov represent 

play. Ycl Sergo Paradjanov’s film The if.r church as the centre of resistance to 

toLr o/ succeeds in . alien imposition, he also shows 

defying official norms and taboos. K!MhulhS^*ni®T^ J monastic existence as an ideal society, 

1, L, aching nbou, .he 

complexftics of the cultural process entrusted with the task of producing an ^ 

durine the early years of Brezhnev s acccptobic, re-edited version. It must me. 

rule mat Parndjanov made ms him m havcbeendifficultforhim.Ontheone At some point somebody in the 
all (in the Armeninn stale studim), arid hand was faced by a work that was in hierarchy decided that things had gone 
that It was ol» shown - nrst in the best traditions of the experimental too far and an example had to be made 
Armenia after h was completed m cinema that he himself haa helped to of Paradjanov, who had compounded 
lyw. then bnefly, after Mlensive re- create in the 192Cte.awork by a director his sins by speaking out in the defence 
ediiiiu, in Rusia proper during 1^^ who had thoroughly mastered the of Ukrainian intellectuals, and he was 
« Mokow cinephiles the showing of lessons of Eisenstein, Pudovkin and arrested on a charge, homosexuality, 
77re Colour of ^neamnates was a Dov^enko. On the other hand, as the that was clearly a pretext. In 19OT, 
major ewnt; nothing hke it had been niaker of hagiographical films about having served a five-year sentence, he 
seen before and everyone was tuikii^ Lenin, Yutkevich must have been was released. He settled with relatives 
aroui It. Paradjanov s arrest the appalled by the contents of what be in Tbilisi, requesting work in the 
following year on a charge of saw. He cut twenty minutes from the cinema or the theatre. He was re^ed. 
hontosexualily, still a senous enme ill film. He applied for permission to go 

the Soviet Union, came as a shock. His whileiiisimoossiWetosavorcciselv was refused. In FebruaTy 

wh« n.isye.r.herecamercpor.slha.heh.^ 

of Ki^lm-SakeK & structure and content of 77ie Cofouro/ been .arrested once more, apparently 

forX; he could not cntirel} 

director AndreyTarkiwskynamedhiin STanov’s*^®” ?mentiM campaian on belSlf of Paradjanov, led 

^S5Kn?rysS5ietX«tm'”^ Paradjanov created a portrait of Marshall, has 

' L^i. • j *»■' ■ u 'i Nova that is rccognlaibfy truthful to had to begin all over agaiq. 

i.wh^ Arnienrans. as opposed to the official It is due to Professor Marshall's 

to the same generation, ilie Soviet version, which presents the poet 
•new wave that in the early 1960s as a “progressive" and also as 
brought cinema out of its Stalinist jee a truculent cleric. According to the 
Age. introducingnewthemes.reviving Soviet Literary Ettcyefopaedia, 
expenmeni and, in the Republics, re- ‘'certain facts and legends indicate that 
kindling national awareness, he never reconciled himself to 
Paradjanov. an Armenian born in monastic life S.-N-’s world view is 
^otgia, had trained in hipscow and free of the inHuence of Christian 
then gone to wort for the Dovzhenko morality ... In contrast to medieval 
studiosm Kiev. On his own admission, religious dogma, S.-N’s philosophv of 
his fust films there were standard loveisopiimistlc'’.Paradjanov’sSaW 
Soviet products, but in 1964 he broke Nova is no milk-and-water Christian, 
new ground with Shadows of Oiir but he is certainly not in conflict with 
Forgotten Ancestors, a haunlingly Ibe religious life and pays the supreme 

saaifice for his faith. According to an 
of the Hutzuls, a Western Ukrainian Armenian colleague, seeing the film 
mountain people; As a celebration of creates a feeling^ intense pride in the 
purely , national values it had no a k • 

precedent. The authorities were taken "wt • g* 

aback, particularly when the film won VOIPPfi 'I 

sixteen prizes abroad. International ^ UIII iJ 

acclaim has subsequently become an ■■■ ■■ ■ ■ . 

important means for “difricuh'’ film- Aiav 
makers to retain a toe-hold in the iviurun 

Soviet industry. Paradjanov, howevcf, ■■ 

wosoffered noprbjccis foranother five Robyn Archer and Rodney 
years, until Amicnfilm, looking for Fisher 
directors who could match the 
increasingly successful Georgians, A Star is Torn 

invited him to work for them. The Wyndhom’s Theatre 
result was The Cidour oj — ■ ■ 

Pmnegrvuratcs. The entertainment industry is 

The film is based on the life of notorious for (he human wreckage it 
Armenia’s natipnal poet Suyat-Novn, creates. Setting aside the sad legions of 
The King of Song, whos6 real name ' ’’lotersV who , never i. achieve' 

was Arutyun Sayodyan, An recognition, there is still :a disturbing 

cighlecnth-cenlury Caucasian equiv- number of "winners*' who are cruelly 
aicni of (he troubadours, Saynt-Nova cast aside wlien fashions chanae 


Symbolism qf this sort would be'' as 
obscure to Russians as to anybody 
living outside the Soviet Union. But 
one other aspect of the film surely 
made as big an impact on Russians as 
on Armemans; as opposed to the 
official version, which presents the 
image of the church as a unifying force, 
not only does Paradjanov represent 
the church as the centre of resistance to 
alien imposition, he also shows 
monastic existence as an ideal society, 
harmoniously combining dignified 
manual labour and a richly 
contemplative life. 

At some point somebody in the 
hierarchy decided that things had gone 
too far and an example had to be made 
of Paradjanov, who had compounded 
his sins by speaking out in the defence 
of Ukrainian intellectuals, and he was 
arrested on a charge, homosexuality, 
that was clearly a pretext. In 1980, 
having served a five-year sentence, he 
was released. He settled with relatives 
in Tbilisi, requesting work in the 
cinema or the theatre. He was re^ed. 
He applied for permission to go 


version, which presents the poet 
as a “progressive" and also as 
a truculent cleric. According to the 
Soviet Literary Encychpaedia, 
"certain facts and legends indicate that 
he never reconciled himself to 
monastic life . .' . S.-N.'s world ^ew is 
free of the influence of Christian 
morality ... In contrast to medieval 


had to begin all over agaiq. 

It is due to Professor Marshall's 
efforts that The Colour of 
Pomegranates is available at all for 
showing in this country (it was never 
given an export licence), and it is no 
fault of his that the print showing at the 
ICA is a wretched shadow of the 
orimnal. It is a duplicate of a duplicate 
made from a smu^led 16mm copy that 
has not only passed through 


martyrdom are missing. Tbe colour is 
badly faded, and the quality of the 
sound track has suffered. The Colour 
of Pomegranates survives even these 
handicaps magnificently. 


Voices from the wreckage 


Alex Martin 

Robyn Archer and Rodney 
Fisher 

A Star is Torn 
Wyndhnm's Theatre 


eleven great female singers of this 
century, from Marie Lloyd to Janis 
Joplin. As well os the songs, we are 


that these women were pitilessly dealt 
with by fate, society and their men. 
Between them they had twenty-eight 
husbands and Goo knows how many 
broken hearts, but only four children 


The entertainment industry is (threeofihem Judy Garland’s). Billie 
notorious for (he human wreckage it Holiday was raped at the age of ten and 


Dramatists on stage 


John Hope Mason 

M. A. Bulgakov 
Molfere 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon- 


Piaywrights stand alone. Their works 
need theatres, but in those theatres 
they remain intruders, outsiders. 
Managers, actors and, most of all, 
directors have their own ideas of what 
the play really is or should be. 'The 
playwright’s comments about his play 
are usually regarded with a cool 
politeness, an Impatient scepticism, or 
an open hostility. He seems to have 
been invited in like some friend of an 
overseas relative, for whom the forms 
of hospitality hold but never the 
substance, and the sooner he is gone 
the happier everyone else will be. Such 
is his position in good limes, in a free 
country. 

Bulgakov loved the theatre, but he 
also wrote plays. His first major play, 
the stage adaptation of 7?ie white 
Guard, achieved the double distinction 
of causing a critical uproar and beine a 
popular success. What more could a 


closing in on him from ail sidM-kn 
IS dramatically vivid. BuliZ! 


imagination conjures up a ffl 
Idiosyncratic but entirefy comH 
picture of Moii6re’s world. HeSS 


quirky details, of chaos, absunfity Z 
steely purposefulness. The plsy Vb 
turns toucliing and amusing, fi* j, 
brilliant contrasts - the shaSbioeaS 
the theatre and the theahicj] 
Mlendours of the Court, the inooew 
deceptions of entertainils and ik 
lethal deceits of real life, Molllre tk 
brilliant actor and Moiiire tk 

f uarrelsome, stuttering man o&ik 
hrough it all runs the belief M 


insisted on its ideas, and the Soviet 
Union was not a free country. The 
experience of these constraints led 
Bulgakov to write 7?ie Crimson Island, 
a hilarious satire of the theatre, 
propaganda plays, and censorship. It 
was staged, but not for loim. Soon ufter 
its opening, in 19®, official 


homital because she was black. Both 
Judy Garland and Edith Piaf weighed 


caught the car nf King Hcraklc II, who 
summoned him to court, llicrc Sayat- 
Nova had the mufortune to fall in love 
with the king’s sister. He was banished 
luamonastery, only to rise through the 
hieraichy to Wome Archbishop. In 
1795, at tne Age of eighty-three, he di^ 

iCKCdlOdCi ‘ 


down .ill their nrinic by crashes in ^wning - much more a 

plaiies and cn« (Glenn Miller. Bessie Sba * than an indictment. It is 
Smith). , impressive display of vocal 

In a coalenlious 


, ... iccnniQuc. tiicven very dlncrent voices 

Pfoyf'm™® nolc are reproduced with - given the 
inhercni impossibility of iL task - 
of A roi7i. claims that, in the remnrkable accuracy not onlv as to 


In a contentious programme note 
Rodney Fhher, director and co*auihor 

A f.. ^s^i ^ • 


• fT.^.m..i«»8yi.ivi|»iir-uii<;v.ncuieu dciith hos hit woliien more frcqueiillv 
a martyr, hiicTctNJ to death OB ihestc^ and viciously than men. T^iis is 
of- the Cathedral by Persian iqvadert nonsense - though forgivable nonsense 
afier he refused to rvnouiwe since it hus provided him with an 


7-:^ ■. iviiuuuw since It nus proviiied him with an 

Christianity. ^ . exc^. for a fine musical rtinl at the 

Parudjaiiov's treatment of the story prijraoffame; . 

Is as Blylizcd and as delicate as Sayat- ' A* ,ywr fr Ztra has reccntlv 
Nova’s poems ofcourtly love, and he iransfemd to the West Bud afier 


more importantly, os to the vital force 
o^Ariack that must have made listening 
™5‘i fpf instance, or in a more 
muted but no less intense way Billie 
Holiday, such a powerful experience. 

M\ of this, how^r; would be only 
miUly interesting withpili the wrfrmth 


uses the poet's words and music to success 
replace conventional .dialogue.- In' an. Strafford 


early s«ne, (he young ifoBt is cfovbily^ssembled. brilltan(fy‘r{aiiMd. : aihldtcf^kh^^ 

^dergoinglnsiructtoiifroinlHomonks anUtoIogyofpbpMlarflohfisWftgbV® t ^ -*"!**' 

tunis, fascinated. Oie.pagea 

U ' i t ■ v. .' ■ ' ■ •h: v'i-'.ZiiKr; '' 


new play, Flight, was also banned. 

Bulgakov's response to this 
complete suppression of his work was 
to write another play, Moliire. Taking 
certain facts of Molfere's life, and 
altering others, he showed how the 
man's career was destroyed by 
roweiful enemies, in particular the 
Catholic Church. The Archbishop of 
Paris persuades Louis XIV to ban 
Tartune and withdraw bis patronage of 
Moliere’s company; he also turns other 
Influential people against the 
pjaywright. This narrative is 
historically false - Louis supported 
Moliire uainst the Churen, and 
Moliire dio not die as enemies were 


similarity to Margaret Thatcher), but 
this is to her advantage. She wins the 
trust of the audience at once, using her 
performing skills not to dazzle and. 
distance, snowbiz style, but to help us 
to see what those other great 
performers were about. 'Diis is real 
personality, not the jabbering 
megalomania of .the chat-show, but 
something cheering, rare, accidental. 

Other elements contribute discreetly 
to the success of tliis show; Sylvia 
Jutsons's dark, simple set - a dressuig 
tftble and costume nasket, framed by 
ragged drapes painted with blue-toned 
portraits of the eleven "torn” stars; 
some neat comic business that lightens 
the mood and swiftly denotes character 
(as with Marilyn Monroe struggling to 
get a flimsy sequined elastic "boob 
tube up over her breasts); and some 
lively musical arrangements and piano 
actompaniment from Grant Hossack 
and Jeremy Wesley. . . 

■ ,?*.®.E°****®®* of A Star is Tom 
is tnat the great women stars were great 
because of their vulnerability, and 
were thus too easily exploited, used up 
and thrown away. It requires us to 
accept, that the crippling' narcotic 
fictions of Holiday,' 'Pibf and 
Garland were tomeojie else’s fault-. 

: 5 car cashes the workiiiM 

Snii?*"®.? i organized' ’ and 

S!rl W'?*! chance. Aljlwii^e 


whatever happens the writer rami aj 
on writing, the performer performifl|. 

This RSC Mollire is an ettdtsJ 
and, in the main, faithful iiagined 
Bul^ov's play. Bill Aiexw 
production does not felly sustain ik 
momentum of the fint act, sd 
backstage during a coimaiiij 
performance of Le Cocti Imopmi, 
and it does not realize all ik 
atmosphere of other scenes, sudi b 
that set in the cathedral. ButilisM 
ingenious and visually strikii^ (ik 
designs are by Ralph Kollai), asd ii 
conveys a strong sense of the wtuld 
Bulgakov depicted. The cast are toed, 
and Derek Godfrey as Louii UV a 


outstanding. David Bradb'i 
Archbishop needs a more incisiwtdu 
.and Anthony Sher's Moliire 


more resources in the final scene, set 
backstage during the final perfomujK 
of Le Malade Iniaginaire\ but theses 
minor faults in an otherwise satis^int 
pcrforninnce. 

There is, however, one false note.h 
the prologue and (he programme its 
suggestea that Bulgaxov saw a wi) 
close identification between Louis .YIV 
and Stalin, and the delays in ik 
production of the play (it was not 
performed till 193^ were solely 
official disfavour. This is a dtsstK aw 
erroneous oversimplification.^ 
programme note also slates that “i»h< 
was a radical flame which burned mui 
Bulgakov's work”, which is noosew 

Bulgakov’s feeling about Sg 
when he wrote Mollire may baw ow 
hostile but after 1930 he had 


Moscow Arts Theatre, and 
Turbitts was revived m 
remained in the wpefwry. 

Stalin's favourite play. It has W 
suggested that Bulgakovs 
through the rest of the grim 
due to Stalin’s protection. ^1* 3 
explain his williiutness in 1939 to 
a play about Stalin's jrauib. 

Furthermore, while 
been official disapproval 
prime reason S 

production was the ■ 
Stanislavsky did not like 
Mollire 


Behind the lines 


'Robert Hewison 


DUigBKOv nau ^ 

the only enendes of pla^^ 
are also directorl, ana If 
minded to suppose that all 
troubles came from' J5*Sedk' 
theatre. 'The evidence J® 
the bitterly funny awunt^^^ 
his dealings with the hlrt' 
Theatre, his neatM T' 

known as Black Sriow).; 

' This'mistaken omphgL^^^ 
to the opening, and 
note; otherwise thls,,a®BjJ^ .jf 
Dusty Hughes 

Bulgikoy's and wtteS i,. 
ana enjoy the play 
Like alt his Work ft 
moments of humour 

an, artist that has 


I don't think anybodv has written 
bout Stockton", m^ed the Renstrar 


S Public Unding Right as he drove Ii 
XfMsh post-industrial Stockton-on- vi 
T«s to bis modest offices in a grey p 
block shared, perhaps symbolically, tl 

an oil-n'g design firm, the tax vi 
offee^the dole office and the Official n 

feceiwr in Bankruptcy. If ally hvmg £ 

inthor resident in Bnlain . Im a 
mjblisbed a Stockton novel, he would 
tatfoUadvisedtogetinlouchwiththe p 
Reaistrar, for from September 1 he will ^ 
be able to register it for PLR. t 

September 1 marks the end of a thirty- g 

^.year battle to secure some ^ 
c^Miisalion to writers for the use of ^ 
ibeir books in public libraries: it opens , 
B new era fell of imponderables for ^ 
writers, publishers and librarians. ( 
Die Registrar, John Sumsion, does l 
not claim to be a litera^ man. His c 
interests are mainly musical, and he i 
was a senior executive in a shoe s 
company before taking up his I 
appointment a year ago. He has had to 
learn quickly about the complexities of | 
bibliography and statistics, and also i 
about the conflict of interests in the < 
literary world. He was surprised by the < 
bitterness of feeling between many < 
authors and publishers, and ! 
acknowledges that some librarians 1 
have only accepted the scheme because ' 
they are "punch drunk" after ten years i 
of resisting it. Bitterness between i 
publishers and the writers' i 
organizations U likely to remain, so < 
tong as publishers continue to claim 
that they tiave a right to a proportion of 
their authors' PLR earnings. ('The 
debate which began in these columns 
has gone as far as a question in the 
House to the Minister for the Arts; Mr 
Channon's answer failed to clarify the 
matter.) The Registrar avoided 
making any comment on the 
publishers' deim, except to sa^ that his 
}ob would be easier technically if 
publishers had been included in the 
scheme. 

Although organized on Civil Service 
lines, the office for Public Lending 
Right is a new quango, and the 
Registrar turns out to have 
considerable power, as well as 
responsibility. He has the Public 
Lending Ri^t Act 1979 to interpret, 
ud his is the final decision on the 
ehgibilily of a book for lending right 
oioney. He has set up a small advisory 
committee of representatives from the 
tibrariaos, writers and publishers, but 
there is no appeal against his rulings, 
except to go to common law. 

most authors and most books 
^pch an event is unlikely. Provided the 
author is alive, a British or EEC 
^tizen, and resident in the United 
^gdom, registration is not difficult. 

Mr Sumsion's judgment of 
wiomon may be required vt^ere more 
■nan one author is involved, or where - 
* with dilldren’s books - the 
ulwrations are a significant part of the 
’Wirk, If there are more than three 
aulhon Involved, the work becomes 
^ugible. If one co-author is dead, 
ukewise. If the collaborators cannot 
agree on the proportion of their 
^tnbuiion, the book will not be 
[^lered. There are niggling 
reguiahons concerning the relation or 
pnmed text to iilust ration . Mr Sumsion 
^ also exercised by books about 
Jpotemporary artists which reproduce 
arge quantities of their work. Should 
a ' though riot an illustrator, get 

Tnese questions Sumsion will 
muV® decide for Wmself, and he can 
a copy of the book at issue if 
je^ary. Vmc, Lending Right. is a 
u«w pn^rty ri^t (and as such can be 
•^gned towmeone else, left io one’s 

. Of attached for bankruptcy). It is 

I copyright, ana where 

c„ '®' a, vacuum in the law, hir 
sumsion will have to fill it.' 

The major unknown in- the PLR 
mhSSL* present, however, is the 
9^ people who will apply to 
lo*wri Estimates vary from 


present staff of fifteen and push up 
administration costs unacceptably. 
Ironically, the more successnil the 
writers' organizations are in 
persuading people to claim their rights, 
the less money there will be for each 
writer since the sum to be divided (U 
million, less between £400,000 and 
£600, OdO administration costs) is 
already fixed. 

One major discouragement is the 
form of registration itself. Authors do 
not simply register the titles of their 
books, tney must register every 
separate edition, and give its ISBN 
nuqjber. Authors arjC not always able 
to pve information iii such detail (as a 
number of early applications have 
shown) and few books published 
before 1970 have ISBN numbers. To 
this end the Registrar is having to 
create his own numbers for as many as 
fifteen per cent of the books held in the 
sixteen public libraries on whose 
borrowings the loan sample is based. 
To authors he is being as helpful as 
possible, by cross-checking their 
applications against the best 
cataloguing systems available. He will 
even, for a small fee, send you a print- 
out of your bibliography. John 
Sumsion however points out that this 
kind-heartedness is not disinterested. 
"My prime concern is to operate PLR 
in tne most economical way - which 
means operating it in such a way that 
there are no complaints.” A more 
economical way would be to calculate 
PLR by title rather than edition, but so 
far neither the Registrar nor the 
writers' organizations nave managed to 
persuade the Minister for the Arts that 
this would be so. 

It is only after June 30. 1983, when 
the 10,000 or 50,000 authors have 
resolved the existential question of 
their true selves and declared the 
outcome to n Commissioner of Oaths 
(fee £2) in order to register their 
writing names, that we shall know 
cxHCtly how much will be due lo .an 
author each time a book is borrowed. 
The 6,000,000 borrowings in the 
sample libraries will have to be 
statistically balanced and grossed up to 
produce a national figure. It will be 
impossible to earn more than £5,000 


and .long term grants leading to 


pensions are made lo writers from the 
hind. It is fully accepted that PLR 
ought to supply professional writers 
with a basic income, and arrangements 
have been made to guarantee the 
livelihood of worthy, but less 
borrowed, authors who do not cam 
sufficient from the PLR. Some 160 
authors, translators and illustrators are 
supported in this way, and they too can 
look forward to a pension, it makes tlie 
Royal Literary Fund seem an 
antiquated form of patronage. 

Swedish PLR is administered by a 
board on which writers are heavily 
represented, but their organizations 
have had their battles gradually to raise 
the sum paid per loan. In 1969, 
dissatisfied with a government offer, 
they took direct action. Since a 
Swedish library ticket allows any 
number of books to be borrowed, on a 


single day in April authors descended 
on the principallibraries of Stockholm, 
Malmo, Gothenburg and Umeft and 


’ |i w8 KM assumption that 50,000 


'stage. It fa 

ittiw tMthan’extrtfordlna^W 

who is hpt exempt 

because- of that ; 

expect hb,,spedal.',ijOTg^ 


September^ andJurie 


(per author) or less than £5 (per ^ 
edition). John Sumsion reckons that ^ 
the figure will be more than the 0.5p ^ 
menttoned in the Act, but less than | 
a penny. The final calculation, pn a ( 
computer the size of four filing ^ 
cabinets, wilt take between eight and | 
twelve hours, but the complications of ( 
establishing a new system mean that it j 
will still be a rush to have the money , 
paid by February 1984. j 

And will PLR change anything? It is i 
a twist of fate that just as PLR comes to t 
the aid of the struuling novelist whose i 
only income has ueen from sales to < 
free-lending libraries, public i 
expenditure cuts are reducing hbraiy 
budgets. Computer science has made it 
possible to end a natural injustice, and i 
John Sumsion hopes that the- 
conflicting interests of author, 
publisher and librarian will become 
more reconciled, PLR will have its 
effect on library systems, and will also 
make available for the first time a mass 
of information on the borrowing and 
reading habits of the British public, Mr 
Sumsion points that -PLR will 
reward writers of bodks rather than 
writers of literature”. No author will be 
much richer for PLR. The important 
thing is that some will be less poor. 

• * • ' 

One of the astonishing aspects of the 
PLR story has been the refusal of the 
civil servants charged with devising the 
scheme to acknowledge that anything 
could be learnt from those, rountrlcs 
that have ^blic' tending Right in 
operation already. -There weje 
contacts . wth Australia, ;W'. 
Scahdinavia - Denmark introduced, 
PLR in 1948 -andWest Germany were, 
ignored. 

The Swedish system, in pperatloji 
since 1954, has foBtofes whlA 

make the Arts -Council oj,: Qmat 

Britain’s ' -LiteWure ' P®WWl 

reduii<iant altpgetKwf. PLft >s ,t)ald 


carried off all the Swedish books. In 
Stockholm 600 people used five library 
tickets to lake l,50Q volumes away in 
furniture vans. The trick worked. 

Mass borrowings and the occupation 
ofUbraries were considered British 
writers in their campaign for PLR, but 
in the end only one demonstration, on 
a traffic island in Bclgrave Square, 
outside the Ministry of A rts, took place 
on St George's day, 1975. 

The long siege of the institutions 
began in 1951. when John Brophy 
began his campaign for what beennie 
known as "Brophy's Penny". His first 
struggle was to convince the Society of 
Authors of the worthiness of his cause. 
Later it was taken up by the veteran 
literary campaign Sir Alan Herbert, 
(luring his Chairmanship of the 
Society, but his brusque manner 
alienated many librarians. Woodrow 
Wyatt and Michael Holroyd are among 
those who kept prodding successive 
guveniinents during ilie lOoUs, but the 
campaign began m earnest in 1972 
when Brigicf Brophy formed the 
Writers' Action Group with Lettjce 
Cooper, Maureen Duffy, Francis King 
and Michael Levey. 

The history of WAG should be 
written one day, and Brigid Brophy 
says she may write it. Its ten years of 
existence had a bracing effect on the 
British literary climate , and on the self- 
confidence of authors. Its most direct 


projected scheme for a royally on the 
quantities of material pirated daily by 
phoio-cnpying in schools and 
universities. 

The ALCB's principal function at 
present is to distribute money due to 
British writers from PLR in West 
Germany. But the reluctance of writers 
to fill in forms is fully demonstrated by 
the ALCS’s low membership - 
currently 1,100. Yet the ALCS is 
holdingsums of money for authors well 
in excess of the £2 it costs to join. 
Money has been accumulating since 
1973, and so far British authors have 
benefited to the tune of £80,000, with 
further sums due shortly. 

Arrangements with West Germany 
will be one of the first areas of 
contention now that PLR has been 
established. The British scheme makes 
no allowance for reciprocity with other 
countries, and the West Germans have 
protested strongly about paying out 
money uiul getting nolhinc in return. 
Since the cash flow is lik^y to ho in 
Britain's favour, it is to be hoped that 
the Registrar can sort out the technical 
difficuUics, and overcome our cultural 
chauvinism. Ilie other battle will he to 
raise Britain's PLR allocHticii from the 
present £2 million. It may be chat 
occupations and mass borrowings are 
not just a threat from the past. 

3,0(X) book buyers for public libraries 
are high on the list of targets for the 
Book Marketing Council's 1983 
promotion: The Best Young British 
Novelists. Officially there are only 
twenty of these, all below the age i>f 
forty, picked from nn entry of seven- 
ty. While some names could be nre- 
, ifictcd (make your own list beiorc 
re.-iding ou) some are hardly known 
I at all, and have not yet made the 
■ commercial grade of a publication in 


confidence of authors. Its most direct 
effect was to toughen the attitudes of 
the Society of Authors and the Writers’ 
Guild, which only decided to accem 
book writers as members after WAG 
persuaded them to. The PLR 


articulate and tenacious. In the British 
cultural climate writers have to be so to 
survive. 

• • • 

The Writers’ Action Group has now 
ceased lo exist, but its spirit lives on in 
the Authors’ Lending and Copyright 
Society, which has Been created to act 
as a collecting agency for authors 
rights such as PLR in other, countries, 
and, it is hoped, for income from a 


commercial grade of a publicution in 
paperback. All Hint will now change, 
promises Book Marketing Council 
director Desmond Clarke. Public lib- 
uiy -juppurl is boinu niaicln.-d by llic 

S 'se of major cnsplays in W. H. 

's and elsewhere. Large orders 
placed by such firms will mean that 
books will be distributed to branches 
where, as far as I can understand, 
books have never been seen before. 

The selectors were Martyn Goff of 
the National Book League. Beryl 
fiainbridge, Michael Holroyd, and 
Alison Rimmer of Keffer’s book- 
shop ami the Fiction Magazine. The 
lucky twenty are: Martin Amis, Pat 
Barker, Julian Barnes, Ursula Bent- 
ley, William Boyd, Buchi Emecheta, 
Maggie Gee, Kazuo Ishiguro. Alan 
Judd, Adam Mars-Jones, Ian Me- 
Ewan, Shiva Naipaul, Philip Nonnan, 
Christopher Priest, Salman Rushdie, 
Lisa St Aubin de Ter4n, Clive Sinclair, 
Graham Swift, Rose Tremain, A. N. 
Wilson. 

Enquiries about PLR should be sent 
to:^e Registrar of Public Lending 
Right, Bayheath House, Prince 
Regent Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 
QevelandTSlS IDE. Enquiries about 
the Authors* Lending and Ci^yrieht 
Society should be sent to: ALCS, 430 
Edgware Road, London W2 lEH. 


Fifty years ;on: Almqvist*s crimes 
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The TLS 6/ August 2S,"J932 carried the 
following reiriew of A Poet’s Tragedy, 
Trial of C. 7. L. Almqvist Bjf A. 
Hemttiing'SJdberg: 

In the year 1851 Sweden was slitwjtcd 
bv nimouis of serious crimes said to 
have, been committed by One of its 
leading literary figures, Carl Louis 
Almqwsl. 

Aoart from the literaiy distlncrtori oj 
the accused, the case, thou^ a sorAd 
one^ presonls »me .Inferring 
features. The sufferer By the robbery 

ii 
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poerto retain the sum in exchange for 
promissory notes. These documents 
Almqvist proceeded to steal; ahd, on 
the discoveiy of the , theft', 
responsibility tor which he tried to 
impute (o'otliers, he substituted other 
notes wiih.a false sigjiatiire, trusting tq 
the failing sight > of (Ifo. captain ..to 

K ent discovery Of life fraud. As a 
, but, : os Mr Sjflbcrg ' shows, 
ultimately essential, part of his plan, he 
then' repeatedly atteinpl®<3 to j>pjson 
his defrauded creditor with arsenic. 
When discovery.thfeilteh®d, he fled to 
America, whore ho livM safely until 
Ihe'year before his death, adding tqo 
crime of bigamy to his othor offences. 
As will be seen, ;tho'malri plot wop one 
of remarkable .; .meEnnesS] bnt 
psychologists will b'e interested In, two 
Mints. One is the crimlnalls fatgl 
but ifieiradjcable . habit ,'of .drafting 
wrftien ihdtriorandn. fol' hls.idefetitv 
BgaiiHt- such .charts a8;he 
ihe ' biKof the; :«»nn^ton.^te(^ 
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Spain 1808-1975 

Raymond Carr 

since Raymond Carr'aSpa/n was 
first published In 1966 there has 
been a revolution in Spanish 
historiography. The more modern 
history of Spain, a neglected, even 
dangerous field, virtually 
unexplored, has since come Into 
Its own . I n this new edition the 
author has added new chapters 
that examine Francoism, Its 
political ayatem, and the society it 
sualained. ‘A monumental work . . . 
overwhelmingly Impreaalva' said 
{he New Statesman of the first 
edition. Second edition £19.50 
paperback £9.95 Oxlord History 
of Modern Europe 2 September 

French War Aims 
against Germany 
1914-1919 

D. Stevenson 

This book examines French 
foreign policy during the First 
World War, and the peace 
conditions which French 
Governments intended lo impose 
on Germany in the event of a 
victory. The author concludes that 
the sentimental and economic 
motives for French policy were less 
importunlthan the strategic 
concern of so reducing Germany's 
independence as to make o 
renewod invasion of France 
impossible. £19.50 

Karamanlis 

The Restorer of Greek 
Democracy 

C.M. Woodhouse 

The emergence of Greece from a 
Balkan backwater Into the status 
of a truly European country was 
largely the personal achievement 
of Karamanlis, Greece'sgreattsI 
statesman since Venizelos. 
Karamanlis achieved even more 
than Venizelos, whose achievement 
was entirely personal: Karamanlis 
put Greece itself on the map. This is 
the first study of Karemanllsin 
English, and the first based on his 
personal archives. Illustrated 
£19.50 SSeptember 

Charles Babbage 

Pioneer of the Modem 
Computer 

Anthony Hyman 

I In nineteenth-century London 

Cherles Babbage was known a " 

* leading soclatfigure. philosopher, 

militant rpformor, and pioheerof 

'- (ndu$frlal8Gleh.Ge.H|sintere8l8': , 

were extremely Wide, but his 
' abiding concern was with his 
' 'Engines', which finally Included 

: manyofthefeafuresofthemodern 

computer. Today ha is 
I remarnber'ed as the great pioneer : 
f . ofobmputihg. tllubtrated £12,50 ■ 

TheplMen 

' ' Memories of a Man of 
I Stratfordrupon-Avoii ■ 

I : EdlM by Angela Kewlns 

'AWariMokahlrgOeoameron.' - 
' MeWSoefafy. 'Itfafunnyand ; | 
i • .hMnbreBklnobyturha.'packed ; - ^ 
I- with Incidents ahd Qurlosiiies.'.j'' 

(• . Sun^ayTfrrtWf! i1llus(rafo'd!£2.d5 '' 
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io ihe editor 


Arts Council 
Policy 

Sir, - In her searching, if somewhat 
bolier‘than-thou, review (August 13), 
Maighanita Uski seems too 
preoccupied with the possible contents 
of the book that 1 didn’t write ("The 
Uses of the Arts”) to summarize at all 
accurately the contents of my book. 

In The Polities of the Arts Council I 
do not follow "the now common 
practice of arraigning the Council's 
Uterature Director for having said that 
the Council supported too much 
m^iocre art", nor do 1 express any 
demand "for not judging high art 
harshly". Quite Ihe reverse; Isayin the 
book that the Arts Councif’s concern 
wih artistic standards is neither 
rigorous nor systematic enough. 

Mor do 1 suggest that the Arts 
Council should "get on with evolving n 
bit of soundly-based theory"; rather it 
is a bit of soundly-based policy that 1 
would like to sec dearly articulated. 

Marghaniia Laski tells us thnt 
criticism is more useful than praise and 
that the Arts Council draws on the 
most skilled advice nvailabic. If both 
these points are tnic it is bizarre that 
such skilled advice should be withheld 
from unsuccessful grant applicants who 
•seek reasons for the judgments made 
on their work. The failure to explain its 
dedsion and to share the skilleu advice 
that it receives are part of the 
explanation wJiy the Arts Council has 
been lacking the authority and 
credibilUy that befit its status. 

"One of the things his book shows is 
how very responsive to criticism the 
Arts Council is", says Marghaniia 
Laski. The opposite of that statement 
is equally (rue. Although the Council 
has widened the range of its patronage 
as its grant-in-aio has nsen, the 
weaknesses in its structure. 
assutnpUons and modus operandl 
remain roughly what they were ildrty 
yeats ago. So, do the strengths. 

ROBERT HUTCHISON. 

77 Dresden Road, London N19. 

George Eliot 

Sir, - Two points arise from John 
Bayley’s review (.[uly 23) of Particu- 
larhla: Pcatfings in George EHot by 
Barbara Hardy, and George Eliot: A 
Centenary Tribute edited Gordon 
S. Haight and Rosemary T. Vanars- 
del. He writes: "(Ladislaw] may well 


be unfaithful io [Dorothea] as Lewes 
was to George tiiot herself'. It is 
not clear whether this statement of 
Lewes's infidelity is John Boyley's or 
Barbara Hardy's, but it appears in 
the review as a statement of fact. It 
would be interesting to know on 
what factual evidence this is made. 

In the review of the essay. 
"George Eliot's Bastards”, in the 
second book, he writes that Georae 
Eliot was well aware of Charf^ 
Bray's "two illegitimate daughters, 
who were looked after and indeed 
cherished ^ hte childless wife". In 
my book TViose of Us Who Loved 
Her: The Men in George Eliot's Life 
(published, by the George Eliot Fel-- 
fowship as tneir contribution to the 
centenary year). 1 pointed out that 
only Bray's eldest daughter, Elinor 
Mary (known as Nelly), was adopted 
(albeit unofficially) and cared for by 
Carles and Caroline Bray. I suggest 
that the "other" daughter in the Bray 
household was, in fact, (he same 
child on another occasion. Charles 
Bray had six illegitimate children by 
his mistress, Hannah Stcane (later 
known as Mrs Gray). Hannah kept 
the other hve with her, finandaliy 
assisted, no doubt, by the childrens 
father, Bray. The only other daugh- 
ter, apart from Nelly, was Annie, 
born wlien the elder girl was five or 
six. 

It has been suggested that Carol- 
ine Bray encouraged her husband to 
take a mistress and to have a- child, 
since she could not bear children. 
One wonders why ihe “need" ex- 
tended to six children and whether 
George Eliot, well aware of Nelly, 
was also aware of the child's sister 
and four brothers! 

KATHLEEN ADAMS. 

The George Eliot Fellowship, 71 
Stepping Stones Road, Coventry. 


‘From Locke to 
Saussure’ 

Sir, - In her review (July 9) of my 
recent volume From Locke to 
Saussure Rebecca Posner remarks 
(hat Brdal's and Taine's relation to 
Saussure will come as no surprise (o 
readers of the lordan-Orr Introduc- 
tion to Romance Linguistics (1937), 
refening to a footnote there on p 
294. [ oo not see that Taine appears 
anywhere in that book, and I am at a 


D |o VKxnen Hear a 
inerent Drummer? 


Prom Freud to Piaget, 
psychologists have judged 
women's moral development 
by standards derived from 
observations of men's lives. 

The re.sult ha.s been a defini- 
tion ofwomen'.s moral judge- 
ments as illuglcal, 
iirailunal, and 
■ underdeveloped. 

Inthisrcvolu- ‘J i 

tlonary book, 

Oniigah cclcbrutc.s 
a distinctly femi- - ^ : 

nine moral voice, ^ 

tvUlt Its own inner logic. Her 
conclusions will change the 
way psychology percelvq.s 
women-their motives, their 
cummiimetiis, their psycho- 
logical growth. 


"This is a splendid, Impor- 
tant book.. .A rich and per- 
suasive account of female 
moral development and the 
female life cycle." 

— Nanc)' Chudurow 
"An important and original 
.7) contribution to 
the undcrsiandlng 
Of hufpan moral - 
in 

both men and 
women." 

• I U M Kohlbcrg 

— S . I W>fes ., ' j "This book 

could well open new vistas of 
human i>otcntlal for us all." 

Deity Frfcdan 

"Feminism with an intelligent, 
realistic, and very human face.": 
—Maggie Scarf 


InaDffirentMce 

hydiolOKkal ITieoo’ aiid Women’s Dev-elopmcni 

Carol Cillifiian 

Published June 1982, £1D.S6. 

tlaiVardiTnlvcrslty Presi ■ 

126 Buckingham. Palacd Road, London:$WllV 9SD 


loss to comprehend how it could be 
thought I was merely repeating 
something Romanists already knew 
about Br6al and Saussure. That I 
knew they have been related appears 
amply in my quotations. Except for 
one Item (from which 1 also cite), 
the forty-five-year-old note is based 
on a seventy-six-year-old book that 
was published before many of the 
relevant primary texts. I deal with 
every one of the note’s few primary 
texts among the dozens 1 use. 

The note makes the most of 
Ars6ne Darmesteter’s La Vie des 
mots, but the Saussurean ideas 
attributed to it were earlier advanced 
by Brdal (who was Darmesteter's 
teacher), fts basic method and con- 
ception of the nature of language 
were rejected bv Br^al, Saussure and 
Gaston Paris (a Romanist if there 
ever was one). Paris wrote a very 
critical thirty-page review, which 1 
cite, and in it Paris cited Br^al and 
his own Indebtedness to him on the 
main point at issue. Brdal's Essai de 
simantlque is cited several times in 
lordan-Orr, but without any 
awareness that it is largely a colleo- 
lion of texts Brdal had begun to 
publish more than thirty years oefore 
It appeared in 1897. That alone total- 
ly alters the history Posner thinks 
(ordan-Orr took care of so well 
forty-Bve years mo that no surprises 
could be left. These seemed to me 
sufficient reasons not to refer to lor- 
dan-Orr, which I have known all 
along. Posner surmises that my omis- 
sion stems from the fact that 1 am, as 
she says, an Anglicist and not a 
Romanist. If so it is odd that I can 
elsewhere in the volume cite two of 
today's most prominent Romanists 
who have written on Saussure's back- 
oTOund without any mention of lor- 
dan-Orr and coming to altogether 
different conclusions, one of them 
being so bizarre on Brdal that ( 
forbore mention. Posner illustrates 
the specialist's faith in text- 
book-preface hjstory, no matter how 
old and poorly Informed. 

Posner makes much of “scientific" 
linguistics and of my paying scant 
attention to it. For her, this studies 
language as "rule-governed activity, 
almost as if it were a self-propelling 
mechanism". I happen to be more 
interested in bow (he study that fin^ 
such self-propelling mechanisms gets 
started, in intellectual history. The 
trouble with scientiBcness is that 
there are far too many versions of it 
and little agreement on subject- 
matter, method aad goal. Good sci- 
ence does not have quite those prob- 
lems. But does it matter? I agree 
with Richard Rorty that what mat- 
ters about philosophy is that the con- 
versation goes on, not whether it is 
scientific or something of the soft. 
The same holds for the humanities at 
large. To lay claims to scientificness 
is of little interest, rather like whist- 
ling in the dark. What matters is that 
things should be interesting and in- 
telligeni. On these criteria there will 


be little agreement, but there is no 
reason to believe that some specialist 
should have the privilege of deciding. 

HANS AARSLEFF. 

Department of English, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 
08544. 

William Harvey 

Sir, - In reviewing Gweneth Whii- 
teridge's new translation of Harvey's 
Generation of Animals (June 11) 
Martin Pollock is clearly more at 
home with the subtleties of DNA 
than with the subtleties of seven- 
teenth-century medical thought. He 
has played rather fast and loose with 
the term “form", so central in the 
medical thinking of the era. Instead 
of asking why Harvey did not post- 
ulate “a substance with the biological 
properties of DNA", he might nave 
expressed admiration that Harvey 
had come so dose to doing exactly 
that. 

It all boils down to the meaning of 
“form", which in seventeenth-century 
medicine was not mere configuradon 
or shape but an explanatory concept 
of great power. Deriving originally 
from Aristotle the concept was 
elaborated over several centuries by 
physicians such as Fernel, Riverius. 
or Sennert. Many different philo- 
sophical senses became agglutinated 
into “form”, often expanded as "sub- 
stantial form”. The form provided 
unique specificity: it was the locus of 
quanties; it contrasted with "matter" 
and, by definition, was immaterial; it 
represented activity and dynamism, 
concerned with development, genera- 
tion, transformation, passage from 
the potential to the actual: it control- 
led organization and development; it 
was a real entity, although immate- 
rial, and although indivisible, it was 
capable of multiplication. 

These and other meanings are all 
impiidt in the word "form" as used 
by seventeenth-century physicians 
who followed the Aristotelian Irndi- 
tion rather than the new chemical 
philosophy or the new atomism, 
LESTER S, KING. 

Department of History, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 606Sl 

Terfect’ Binding 

Sir, - May I express my concern, 
both as a consumer and a librarian, 
at Ihe increasing tendency of pub- 
lishing houses to issue booKS in their 
first edition/impression in case-bound 
“perfect" (ie unsewn) format? One 
appreciates that, in order to keep 
pnees within reasonable bounds, 
such impermanent bindings may be 
regarded as a necessary evil - cer- 
tainly there is little liaim where sub- 
sequent impressions or reissues of 
novels and other works unlikely to 
receive heavy physical use are con- 
cerned. But the practice has spread 
to the point where a library, say. 


buying a reference work dwtiMj* 
evjtably to be grossly mishMdJrf* 

S hed with a sub-standardiJ! 

t to be wntlen off as ineMiSJ 
in an absurdly short time. FwiaJ 
pie It was acceptable (if regniJi 
that later impressions of the M 
edition of the Concise Oxford oJ 
tionary should be “perfect-bound?- 
but the new seventh edition? 

Not wishing to be ungencroo* oh 
must suppose this practice to W 

enmo ei>itl.eAa«„kT.. 


iiioi aiicGia iiiuM aim oe IGtOed ilKO 

gatherings before cropping) 
could be issued simultane^ In i 
cheap "perfect" format sad a men 
expensive sewn binding? Alter all, n 
has not proved impo^le in the m 
to issue the same sheets as smsi- 
taneous hardback and paperback w- 
sions. 

M. !. CHISHOLM. 

19 Westfield Park, Redlnnd, 
Bristol. 

Evelyn Waugh’s 
Early Writings 

Sir, - The recent Dalrymple ?mi 
prospectus describes Evelyn Waudi'i 
P.R.B. (the 1926 edition of ^ 
copies) as “the earliest and nrtil n 
Waugn's books”: this is not comci. 
In our Catalogue SO we iitted, q 
item 190, "The World To Cmt A 
Poem In Three Cantos by E. A. St. 
J. Waugh. August 24th 1916“.^ 
edition was printed at the We^niei- 
ter Press on hand-made p^f wi 
bound in blue cloth with white idur- 
ing on the upper cover. We Tepi> 
duced the title-page in our catdogx 
largely to show tne Greek 
from "Rev.xxi.l". When E«h# 
Waugh .sold (his book to me h 
wrote (January 27, 1961): “H » i 
deplorable work written when I na 
12 in imitation of The f)r«« ef 
Gerontiits. It is nicely pnnw. ufo; 
can see, by Gerard Meyncll. 
know how many copies were pnaw 
- certainly not above a doiw t 
think . . . 

GEORGE SIMS 

Peacocks, Hurst, Berkshire- 

‘La Naissance 
du Purgatoire’ 

Sir, -Reader, of 
review of La Naissance du 
by Jacques Le Goff (June 8] ouj 
be interested to know dg 
English translation vdW b®. 
next year, by Scolar 
and by the University of OuMp 
Press \n the United States. 

JAMES PRICE- 

Scolnr Press. 90^1 Ow®' 
Street, London WCl. 

"Author, Author" 

85, and the result of No 81. «« 
p 931 of this week’s issue. 


Among this week’s contributors ■ • ^ 

^ ' tti 

' j ® Follow of Bal- Anthony Giddens’s books include David Matinews is a WjgX- A» 
lioi College, Oxford. New Rules of Sociological Method, the author of A/fcAflri 

- B . .«> Studies in Social and Introductory Study, 19ov- 

foHN Bayley is Warton Professor of Political Theories, 1977. . 

EnghJ at (heiV.nivor^^^ . .. Karow Moores Is 

™ Seiler in : 


tngusn ... Harold Moores Is » 
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Antoony Holden’s The St Albans this year. 

Oeoroe Craio is a lecturer in French Crimes of ,, 

at the University of Sussex Young was published in n w Pearcb is Professor, otj 

^ 1975. Economy at ihe UnlVeriity;Pi 

TuKmv d’Arch Smith is an anti- _ deen. ' 

quanaii bookseller in London. • Uwyn Jones’s books Include The a, 

p. , B Saga, 1964, and A NicmolaR 11&F' 

S',-*- pNWOiir is the editor of 77i« fiistory of the ViMngs, 19^. of stories by J* 

Ox/ortl BooA: of Contemporary was perfomted in 1980; , • 

Ver«, 1980. , Kenneth ■ 'Ktichen is Reader in i- a ^feS 


D. W. Pearce is ^^[23^ n® 
Economy at the UnlVeriiV;«!.“ 
deen. 


uwwnaouci III Minoon. oooKs inciuoe me . ../laollD^ 

r, , B , S?"® Saga, 1964, and A NicmolaE Rankin’s 
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Ox/ortl BooA: of Contemporary was performed in 1?80. , 
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Preferences, pleasure and happiness 


Amartva Sen and Bernard 
Williams (Editors) 

UllUtarianism and Beyond 
290DO. Cambridge University Press. 
DO ipaperbsck. £7.50). 

0 Sir 24296 7 

Some len years ago. Bernarf 

Williams's -^Critique of Utili- 
tarianism", was published to- 

gether with J. J. C. Smart's “Outline 
flfaSysletn of Utilitarian Ethics" in a 
vulume entitled Utilitarianism For and 
Atunsi. The closing paragraph of 
twiJiflfns'i essav went like this: “The 


Tpe Closing paragrapn oi 
WtUisflis's essay went like this: “’pe 
imfortani issues that utilitarianism 
tusei should be discussed in contexts 
more rewarding than that of 
ulilitarianism itself. The day cannot be 
too far off in which we hear no more of 
it." 

Wiliiams must hevt had second 
thoughts: together with Amarwa Sen, 
Drummond Professor of Political 
Economy -at Oxford, he has now 
protiuced a veriume discussing the 
important Issues that utilitarianism 
raw, in the context of utilitarianism. 
The volume shows that in pliilosophy 
tod in welfare economics utnitariamsm 
is alive and well. 

ThU may seem a surprising 
unclusion to draw horn a volume 
edited by two well-known opponents 
^ihe utilitarian view. Williams, in the 
may just quoted and in subsequent 
writing, has placed particular stress on 
dw idea that utilitarianism is 
incompatible with personal integrity. 
He is coocerneo that utilitarian 
obligations may force us to abandon 
oor lifetune projects and 
mninitments. A utilitarian biologist of 
puifist inclinations might be 
unfortunate enough to find himself 
obliged to take a in a germ warfare 

search esiabiish'ment, lest the 
position BO to someone more zealous 
»ho wiTl develop horrific new 
Nstilences. A botanist roaming the 
South American jungles might be put 
uuhr an obligation to shoot an 
initocent person, if he should be so 
unlucky as to meet’a brutal police chief 
’riu] tells himthatifhe refuses todo the 
(bny deed, many more innocent 
P^e win be executed. And so on. 
^0 idea is that there must be 
teething wrong with a moral theory 
UBi would condemn us for deciding to 
''und our owt business and get on 
tbe. teftimate projects and 
^^itments that we' have ourselves 
«ottn. 

■ Sen's objections to utilitarianism, 
w^loped in several journal articles 
have appeared since his influential 
Collective Choice and Social 
have focused on what is left 
uuUiy any theory that aims single- 
®“«Mly at maximizing social welfare, 
^ng the important things that are 
Wout, according tt> Sen, are liberty 
concern for tbe way in which 
«lfare is distribute. In one oft- 
®J^ed example, he imagines a 
pniduh person who does not feniw 
, ^f^tCadyChatterley'sLover,Bndis 
more iirongly opposed to the 
being read oy those lewdish 
ppple who would enjoy reading It. 
lewdish person, on the other 
while wishing to read the book 
wishes even more strongly 
™Ube prude would read it, since the 
would, in his view, gain more by 
S^ure to such a different view, of 
SuL , I*^ve all parties to 
I of course, only the lewd 

' B ta though u tbe book 

ofS 5® by only one person, both 
- would prefer- and thus a lodal 

.•L.?.^™ory would regard as optimal 
rsirf. u I” whi^ only the priide 

’■ Iheilr? ,^®^ween any social welfare 
' anu°?il Including utilitarianism, and 
' rights which allows 

' to 00 as they choose., 

' ed^!i^u®f^toony to the fairness of its 
' bookw.not espedaily 

^ utilitaiianism. It connsts 

usual 

survey by tbe editors. 

’ i''* uncompromising 

Ihftory and- utmtariBnUm"'. 


The .essays by Hare and Harsaiiyl 
have been reprinted In what "is 
otherwise a book of specially written 


most prominent defender of 
utilitarianism today. “Ethical theory 
end utilitarianism^ has now been 
superseded by the more thorough 
treatment he nves to the same subject 
in bis recent Dook, Moral Thinking, 
but the essay is still the best short 
statement of Hare's version of 
utilitarianism. His version differs from 
the classical hedonistic form in that it 
aims at satisfying preferences, rather 
than maximizing pleasure or 
happiness. It is also a “two-level" 
version, neither act-utilitarianism nor 
rule-utilitarianism, but a more flexible 
approach which distinguishes between 
(he “intuitive" moral thinkina all 


(he “intuitive" moral thinking all 
practical people must engage in, and 
the “critical" level of the philosopher 
who has the luxury of enough time and 
detachment to ponder without 
presuppositions. Hare inns put this 
distinction to good use in meeting some 
of the standard objections to 
utilitarianism, which rely on the 
intuitively repugnant results of critical 
utilitarian thought. On Hare's account 
this repugnance is neither surprising 
nor an objection to utilitarianism. 

Harsanyi also defends a form of 
preference utilitarianism rather than 
the classical version. In (his he is in 
keeping with welfare economics as a 
whole, for while economists Find it 
difficult to cope with immeasurable 
mental states like pleasure or 
happiness, they think preferences can 
be measured by the theory of utility 
functions developed by von Neumann 
and Morgenstern in their Theory of 
Games and Economic Behaviour. 

In setting up Hare ond Harsanyi 
as the principal defenders of 
utilitarianism - a quite proper choice - 
Sen and Williams signal their view that 
classical Benthamite utilitarianism is 
no longer the leading version of Ihe 
theory. This signal is strengthened by 
the fact that most of tbe essays critical 
of utilitarianism take some preference 
version as theif target. If J. J. C. Smart 
had been included alongside Hare and 
Harsanyi the picture would have been 
a little different; nonetheless the book 
probably conveys an accurate 
indication of the current slate of 
thought about utilitarianism. 

After these three contributions by 
overt utilitarians, there are another 
four essays dealing with difficulties for 
utilitarianism, but in a manner which 
suggests that some form of 
utilitariBnism can be retained. In this 
category 1 put Isaac Levi’s defence of 
the theory against Sen's claim of 
incompatibility with individual liberty, 
and Poitha Dasgupta’s rebuttal of tbe 
related position taken by writers like 
Hay^ who claim that any nstem of 
distributive justice must conflict with 
the rights of individuals to make their 
own orasloni. Rather more qualified 
support for utilitarianism is pvea by 
Peter Hammond in his essay on the 
problems of uncertain^ and 
incomplete informatfon that face those 
who seek a utilitarian distribution of 
income and resources. Tbe same is true 
of another discussion of uncertainty in 
utnitarian welfare economics, by 
Frank Hahn. Though Hahn fincu 
plenty of difficulties for utilitarians, be 
concludes that they are difficulties we 
have to live.with, and do not constitute 


Peter Singer 

an argument for some other approach. 
(Why this should be so is a topic 1 shall 
come back to at the end of this review.) 

The remaining eight essays are all 
gunning for utilitarianism. Some use so 
broad a range of fire that tliey mow 
down much else besides. Frederic 
Schick, for instance, flnds a problem 
for preference utilitarians in deciding 
under which descriptions the 

conseauences of actions are to be 
judged. Were the consequences of the 
appeasement of Hitler the war which 
engulfed Europe? Under that 

description the policy was a disaster. 
Or were tbe consequences simply the 
collapse of the peace arranged at 
Versailles? Then they don't seem so 
bad. If this problem really is insoluble 
then preference utilitarians are in deep 
trouble. Schick goes on to point out, 
however, that they are not alone. In one 
form or other, his problem applies to 
theories of justice like that of Rawls, 
and to some forms of egoism ; indeed, it 
applies to any theory that takes into 
account the values that people place 
either on the alternative outcomes they 
can choose, or un the choices 
themselves. In such good company, 
surely the utilitarian can find a way out 
of Scnick's predicament? 

Jon Elster. too, mounts on attack 
against a broad target; all theories that 
set as a goal some pattern of 
distribution. Independently of the 
htstorical process by whtcii ft was 
reached. Ethics needs history, he 
concludes, because wants and 
preferences cannot be taken at face 
value. They are formed by 
circumstances, and their ethical 
significance cannot be evaluated 
independently of those circumstances. 
Hence his title, “Sour grapes”. If (he 
fox thinks the grapes arc sour, the 
utilitarian woulo normally count it ns 
no loss if he doesn't get any - but ol 
course the fuhlcd fox only thinks the 
grapes are sour becmMc he can't get 
any. This is what Elster calls “adaptive 
preference formation" and it is clearly 
something with which anyone 
concerned with satisfying preferences 
must contend. Can the problem be 
overcome by the requirement that the 
preferences to be considered be those a 
person - or a fox - would have if fully 
informed? Maybe: but there are also 
problems here which, as Elster shows, 
need to be thought through. 

Now we move on to aDti-utilitBrian 
statements that are more straight- 
forwardly philosophical in charac- 
ter, am) less concerned with the 
issues dealt with by welfare economics. 
Amy Gutman discusses the utilitarian 
Bppro^ to education, and contrasts it 
uniavourably with the way in which an 
advocate of (iberty.would approach the 
topic. The essay raises important 
issues, yet is a little out of pl^ in a 
volume otherwise devoted to more 
basic issues. 

Tbe book includes essays by some of 
tbe leadng philosophical opponents of 
utiUtariBnum, Readers familiar with 
the work of John Rawls, Stuart 
Hampshire and Charles Taylor will 
find few Buroriies In their 
contributions. Rawls offers an 
elaboration of his notion of primary 
goods which trill be essential rERding 
for those keen to keep up irilb the 
latest supplement to' A meory of 
Justice. I am'not among this poup, for 
I have never been satisfied with 
Rawls’s arguments for the most crucial 
claim in alfnis work, (hat persons in the 


“originul position'' would choose to do 
anyliiing other than maximizu their 
cxncctccl utility. This essay doesn't 
help, in trying to stress the differenref 
between his own position and 
utilitarifliiism, Rawls wnles: “In justice 
as fairness (he members of society are 
conceived in the first instance hs moral 
persons who can cooperate together 
for mutual advantage, and not simply 
as rational individuals who have aims 
and desires they seek in sutisfv." But 
what exactly is this differenced What 
stops “raiionnl individuals who hnve 
aims and desires they seek to satisfy” 
from cuoucraling for their muiuni 
advantage? And why are such rational 
individuals not “moral persons”? I 
could find no answer. 

Hampshire's writine is. ns always. 




June 

The rape goes odt Hke tha IlglUi ; 

of a power-cut city. You caught It 

Just in time, that doubla-take 
winter laq^pape of. liret imrnner. 

, Now you sat yqqr etool wd ew^ ^ , 

at another vista ‘you couu| Vi*** * ■ 
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,'igrccmunt. Tlie basis of moral 
motivation, on this view, becomes the 
desire to be able to justify our actions 
to others on grounds they could 
reusonubly accept. Like the philo- 
sophical approach of the utilitarians, 
thiscontraclualist view has no need to 
nppcHl to any mysterious objective 
moral properties existing in the world 
independently of us. 

So far. so good; but for all its deeper 
insight into the fundumentnl issues, 
Scunlon's contraciualist foundation 
must face the problem that Rawls's 
theory of justice has, in my view, been 
unable Io surmount - the problem of 
showing that the normative outcome of 
this foundation is not, after all, a form 
of utilitarianism. Why is utilitarianism 
not itself “a system of rules for the 


elegant; but in defending (he value of general regulation of behaviour which 
convention against the cunsc- no one could ren.sonably reject as a 
quentialist, whom he pictures as basis for informed, unforced general 
wishing locicartlic decks of all custom agreement?'’ Indeed, since there is an 
and convention, he has surely fallen obvious reason for rejecting iiny non- 
iiilo ihc fallacy Qciiihmn himself utilitarian sy.s(cm of mics - namely, 
anticipated, when he wrote in his thut it resufls in less happiness than 
Principles of Monils and Legislation of might ollierwise be achieved - why is 
those who try to combat the principle not uiilitariuiiism the nnly system of 
of utility with reasons druwn from the rules which no one could reasonably 
very principle itself. reject'? 


Hampshire's defence of moral 
claims of a conventional kind is plainly 
consequcntialist; these customary 
prescriptions are in his view more 
hkcly to be respected than the 
deliverfluces of an abstnici nioraliry 
imposed without regard for (radii inns, 
sentiment, toc,il uttachinent iiiitl 
lovallies. Since we need some moral 
principles to he respected, it would be a 
mistake to dismiss all aisfoniary 
principles. If Hnmpsliire is right ou the 
raciual issue, as to some extent he no 
doubt is. any milituriun cun .accept his 
ctincUisitm. 

The sense of f.imilUiriiy we get fn>m 
Tavlor's essay lies in his objection to 
utilitiirianKm us a hum of 
icductiomsm. He would clussifv 
contract theories of justice along with 
utilitarianism as “single-consideration 
procedures" that do not “do justice” (I 
don't think the pun was intended) to 


no one could ren.sonably reject as a 
basis for informed, unforced general 
agreement?'’ Indeed, since there is an 
obvious reason for rejecting iiny non- 
utilitarian sy.s(cm of mics - namely, 
thut it rusulls in less happiness than 
might otherwise be achieved - why is 
not uiilitariuiiism the nnlv system' nf 
rules which no one could reasonably 
reject'? 

rcrliH|is thut is putting the uiililnrian 
cusc too strongly: hut it shows (he tusk 
Scanlon must face. By taking a very 
strict and literal definitiun of “act- 
utilitarianism", he offers a plausible 
reason for believing that that particular 
version is unlikely to result from tlic 
eonirjcliialist fi^unJaiion. Some kind 
of “two-lcvcl” uiiliiarianism like 
Hare's, however, he admits lu be a 
more probable cuiididaic; and 
nlihoiigli in (he end he rejects this 
possibility, he would be (he first to 
mlniil that tliere is more to be said 
here. I hope Scanlon is plunninglo say 
more, preferably at book-lengtii. 

I Khali conclude with two scneriil 
reneciiims. First, the idea of a Niok 
un uiililiiriuiuhin co-udilud by a 
distinguished economist and a 
distinguished philosopher must have 
seemed a good one at the time. 
Discussions of utilitarianism ore 
central to both ethics and welfare 


"the diversity of goods we have lo central to ooth. cimcs ana wcitare 
weigh together In normative political economics, and m recent years there 
^ U/ 1 .U u/. tn hBs been contact between the two 


ihinTcing. ' Why we “have" to weigh 
diverse goods m a manner that defies 
the kind of weighing up that the 
utilitarian woulcT like to do, is 
something that Taylor does not clearly 
stale. Tnough there are some 
suggestive examples in his paper, there 
is not much hard argument, and there 
is distressing lack of any attempt to 
come to grips with the obvious counter- 
arguments that utilitarians would put. 
The tone of the whole essay is set by the 
tense of its opening sentence: “what 
did utilitarianism have going for it?" 
Acting as if bis opponent were a dead 
horse, he considers it beneath 


disciplines. Yet the approaches are still 
very different, and In this book 
economist continues to write with 
fellow-economist principally in mind, 
and philosopher with fellow- 
philospner. Naturally, as a 
philosopher, I found the economic 
approach less than adequate. W'hen 
they are bold, like Harsanyi, the 
economists are philosophically crude; 
when they show proper academic 
caution they become mathematically 
precise about matters so abstract (hat 
their conclusions are tautologies. That 
is an oversimplification, oi course; 
philosophers oo have something to 
learn from the essays by economists in 
this book, thou^ they will learn it at 
some cost in tedium. But what would' 


indicates that the beast is aUve and »nis dook, uiougn iney wui leam ic ai 

some cost in tedium. But what would' 

„ u. an economist reviewing this book say 

So we come to the on of the philosophical approach to 

essay m tbB rn utilitariaiism? Tfiat it laciS rigpur and 

somet^ T A pweisfon? Perhaps; I cannot distance 

isr vs™.;. and ™y«^cnoughfiSmmyow„di*dpUaa 
urilltarianism*. .• 


to be sure. 



. * . 1..4 I Ik-. Second, why does • utilitarianism 

1, confess that I ^8®” Ih® continue to survive? As I have air^y 

without great hopes; the title had led I Scanlon’s essay 

me to expect yet another compamon jHumiftated thU topic more than any 
tetwecD ull itanMism and Rawls's other. But there is olso ro insight to bj 
theory of justice. Scanlon goes deeper giggogd soqietbing Taylor says; 
than Rawls, however, for he - has, mnde'rn disnute ubout 

notij^ that utilitaifonisin dfa^ utllftarianism is hot about whether it 
of its strength occupies some of (he space of moral 

betWMn Us ow 

foundation ^brious im^^ remark explains why 

Hahn concludes: tjiat, notwithstanding 

Kdations pf utflitariahism found in this Wuih^ra. 
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. !, Scanlon’s- cbntracttiidlM ,alteriui.(jye .^ubleji -we ^nifhdf e^pe» 
:;;b^Jheide4bf.ifnpr^y fonsystoo^ttf 

' ;th6^jMiB5fll> taeklq (bqii ^ c^vTIfttisjW 

: .btdiin^^^ ; whjdt': pnd,>' -cojhia . utiUto'HpwmT^iTO.difi!^ 


•oonUEctuaUst 


the oonraquencqs of our decisions. Oil i 
the references of- individuals; and ps 
Indicates^ hd plntisible <riew pan;', 
deny . . Home ; weigljit. ' to ' ' (hesb.-'l 


poid^iit ' ''.’iltie'' 
ape,-.y)liettK^ 
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Buried evidence 


Grave matters 


David Ridgway 

Robert Chapman* Ian Kinnes 
and Klavs Randsborq (Editors) 

Th« Archaeologj of Death 
lS9p^ Cambridge University Press. 

0521 i3775Q 

Tlie excavation of tombs has alwaw 
presented the acchaeologlsl with the 
pleasing prospect of a good return on a 
comparatively small investment of 
money and time. For the non- 


that **interment in cemeteries or 
monuments will emerge in periods of 
imtolance between society and critical 
resources". The "dialones with 
death" contributed by lin Kinnes 
(British Museum) revolve around 
British chambered tombs and have the 
considcrabte merit of brevity 
presumably because "the over- 
whelming proportion of Information 
derives mm earlier work which was 
not geared to answer the questions now 
being posed". Richard Bradley 
(Reading) reviews the contrasts 
between the burial patterns per- 
ceptible in the British Bronze Age 
Wessex and Deverel lUmbury core 


the prehistorian than they are to the' _ ~ 

medical researcher. KciUieth Kltcheil 

At this point, it is only fair to quote 

two isolated observations that betray a Romer 

different attitude to the use of 

evidence: VaU^ of the Kings 

The means that states and other Joseph/Rainbird. 

societies use to communicate social £u.5U. 
status, succession etc. by way of 0 7181 2045 0 
ftinerary practices and memorial ' 

stones cannot be derived from any In the public consciousness, the im 
simple archaeological formula, of ^cient Egypt consists of a serie 


changes 


In the public consciousness, the image 
of Ancient Egypt consists of a series of 


reflected in the burial data, but the 
apiKarance of change may take a 


certainly limited but strong impressions - of the 


Pyramids and Sphinx, of mummies and 
mysterious rock-cut tunnel-tombs, of 


essex and Deverel lUmbury core variety of forma according to the the treasures of Tutankhamun and of 


clandestine excavator, the investig- areas in the. light of their recently cultural milieu. (Randsborg.) 


alion of funerary sites possesses the 
additionaf attraction of revealing 
aitdeni contexts that nre patently the 
result of conscious ancient decisions; 
Stuart Piggott's famous definition of 
archaeology as the science of rubbish 
applies to setilemcnl sites - not ceme- 
teries. In many areas and periods, 
tombs and tlicir contents still provide 
the most in/onnniive material evidence 
for chronology, life expectancy, 
disease, pliysicMappearaocc, dre&s (or 
at least the fashion in shrouds), ethnic 
identity, social stratification, 
craftsmanship and - however 
paradoxically - the quality of life in 
general. 

The editorial (and longest) chapter 
of The Archaeology of Death is 
prefaced by a line remembered from 
the Undertaker's sketch in Monty 
Python’s Flying Greus, and tells us that 
"archaeologists need n body of theory 
In order to relate the mortuary data at 
their disposal to patterns of human 
behaviour within past human 
societies". In other words, here is a 
textbook of mortuary systems, 
appropriately rendered as unappealing 
to the eye as possible. The pages are 
1 arg 0 , and the text Is crammed onto 
them In two columns of small print set 
close together with unjustified right- 
hand mvgins. 

f-' iv.,Chaplen Two to Ten btuLd up the 
body of theory promised in Chapter 
One by means of worked examples. 
Janies A. Brown (Evanston. Illinois) 
examines three cases from the eastern 
United StoKs: the Spiro and Harlan 
phases of the Caddoan area; and the 
Xlunk and Gibson sites of the 
H^wellian period (ad 1200-1400; ad 
10Ia)-1 200; 1 10 8c-ad 400). He Usts the 
pitfalls that await the archaeologist 
who seeks to rank prehistoric burials: 

(1) The apical social order may be 
missed . . . relative differences are 
importnnt . . . different locations 
win be used to mark out status 
differences. (2)Symbols of authority 
nay not te identified .... 
Investigators must be particularly 
alert to emblems of rank such as 
costume (particularly head-dresses), 
elaborated weapons and other 
artefacts with ritual connections of 
great |wwer. (3) Complex burial 
processing aeale false 

impressions of disposal pro- 
grammes. Care must be exercised in 
interpreting the complexities of the 
burial programme, lest different 
phases or stages in buriol processing 
be mistaken for ditferent statuses. 

Following detailed analysis ot ' five 
cemetery sites dating from the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries on the Central Plains of 
Noiih America, for which thi ethnic 
identity arid hierarchical structure are 
known cthnographically, John O'Shea 


established chronological overlap 
(which used to be succession). With the 
significant assistance of contemporary 
written texts, Klavs Randsborg 
(Copenliiigen ) summarizes the data on 
death in the viking Age of Denmark 
and retntes it to the formation of the 
Danish State. 

Jane E. Buiksira (Evanston) reports 
the preliminary results of a regionally 
based study wliich illustrates both the 
importance of the spatial dimension of 
mortuary behaviour and Its effects 


WUlhilAOl AIAUIVW* huge temples under a blazing sun. » . -n. . 

flre lo«t » the *he fifteenth to the Srelfth 

. . . qualifications ^ lost as tne -- niters of & vast emoire peculiar Tomb Noi 

Sdfog fem SyrS to ih! S«n have served the fonfly J 

LXd rT the Sudan, Uie Egyptian Pharaohs formidable Rameses n. U 
inference are reached. It is the sflfMuaHl their lavish successive plans of the progreaelih 

opinion of this wnter that a ®“empted to ^ excavations of the treasuShmff 

conservative and cntical stance is RP"®'* concealing mem in tunnei ~ Davis whose b»imZ» 

<itei>titini whun inuiictiDfltino slrHetal bke tombs cut in B desolate desert ‘ Vi- .• • t*”*® pretanco 

SS oVamXizI valley to the west of the Nile at Luxor, Publications too often contuutd ik 

samples of small size. . .(Buikstra.) mnimum possible of proper req^ 

f the standards prevailing elsewhere Valley of the Kings. Even in those ®“bcr tombs or their conienii. Tb 
this self-indulgent farrago, these times, the tombs were entered and necufosfouy the other and« 
itements are positively mature. robbed oftheinvealth; in desperation, royal Valley is clearly 


present, ending with a brief boi,^ 
on the current situation. 

Ha^ng himself .served ^ 
recording expeditions in Eevw m 
having supervised the cleaBS 
of these great tombs, the auffi 
close, first-hand knowledge 

The result is a vividly written bed 
Mntainmg many detaUa of bnS 
Many picturesque anecdotes ibon 
early adventurers and mote 
scholars enliven the narrative for «« 
the most casual reader, while torik 
scholar the illustrations ind^ i 
variety of rarely featured detail} ui 
totally fresh items, and otbelxd 
inaccessible facts are emb^ded In ik 


conservative and critical stance is 
essential when investigatiM skeletal 
samples of small size . . .(Buikstra.) 

By the standards prevailing elsewhere 
in this self-indulgent farrago, these 
statements are positively mature. 

So much for the age of this "new" 
body of theory. Its pathology exhibits 


T. M. Davis, whose pretouB 
publications too often coQtsjfltd ik 
minimum possible of proper reconld 
either tombs or their contenis. Ik 
need to study the other andut nnuiy 
of the roval Valiev is clearlv hmud 


upon the study of prehistoric biology, popv tneory. us patooiogy exmpiis 
Two of the earliest (hunter-gatherer) , *be symptoms of terminal 
skeletal series from the mid^slern malnutntion, for the tragic reawn that 


United Slates apparently consist of 
individuals rendered incapable of 
"normal" human activities by age or 
disease. It follows that 

(he human biologist studying 
prehistoric remains must be careful 
not to isolate himself from the source 
of his data, the morluatv site, or he 
may generalise too Quickly and thus- 
ignore the very variaoility which will 
allow him to make precise, 
predictive statements concerning 
prehistoric populations. 

Finally, Della Collins Cook 
(Bloomington) discusses dental as- 
pects of tne middle Woodland period 
(second-third centuries ad) in the 
Lower Illinois Valley. 

It will be clear from the abo've that 
(he theoretical perspectives delineated 
in this book are those ofthe New (and 


its diet of case-studies excludes the 
Central European and Mediterranean 
Iron Age and the Near, Middle and Far 
East - to name only a few of the more 
obviously vitamin-rich sources of 
nourishment. Judging from my own 


aaiiiwai wiw bVMaiU4 wwiw QlJbCiCU auu tt • « « > T 

robbedoftheirweslthiindesperation, clcajlyb^ 

better-secured groups, leaving the paramount need today is for tflUia 
great tombs open and abanefoned. accurate record fullpbli^^^ 
These lurid events left their record ih P 


papyri of commissions into such tomb- 
roobery, and in hastv dockets on the 
coffins and shrouds oithe royal bodies. 

Some of these vividly decorated 
tombs came on to the tourist circuit in 


experience, practitioners in those areu Greco-Roman times and later were the 
will find no general pnnaple brief abodes of Christian anchorites, 
enunciated here that is both usefol and They then fell into oblivion until they 
unfamiliar. It is symptomatic that by were rediscovered in modern times by 
page 134 (out of 144) we have got no European explorers and later hunted 
further than "The central fact about for and studied by archaeologists and 
archaeological skeletal collections is Eavotoloaists. for their treasures, their 


that they are dead". 

I conclude that this puny infant has 
somehow managed to don the 
Emperor's New Clothes. This is 
another way of saying that a new 
bandwagon is well and truly roUing-' a 
gloomy diagilosis confirmed by the 
appearance in recent months of two 


European explorers and later hunted 
for and studied by archaeologists and 
Egyptologists, for their treasures, their 
texts and their information on lifo and 
death (at royal level) in Ancient Egypt. 

After a succinct summary of the 
Egyptian setting and of the 
date, origin and form of the 
royal tomhs, , John Romer's work 
divides into two nearly equal halves - 
on the explorers ana diggers of the 


paramount need today is for toutu 
accurate record and full public^«( 
the tombs themselves. PhysioSy.ik 
are under threat from geolc^ le 
hydrographic shifts - and Idhi 
antiquity-thieves, the prusuK 4 
tourists and vandalistn. horiunudi. 
recent decades have witnessed no» 
scholarly interest in the tombsihua 
any time since the heady deysofik 
finding of Tutankhamun: a modta 
record has been begun with the slaid) 
volumes by Piaiikoff end Homu:^ 
and one hopes that Romer hiiutif 
may issue a report on his work b 
clearing the tomb of Rameses XI. 
Egypt's great sites, the cryiaj nttJ 
remains everywhere the samr ifi^ 
and ucciirale record and publicaiioflc' 
the standing monuments, sod ik< 
excavation, except where uw 
actually under threat. 

In short, Mt Romer's book t 
authoritative, informative and ww 


in this book arc those ofthe New (and more books on the same theme, and by eighteenth and mneteenth centuries, tainine throughout. The illwiratioiu 
now rather dated) Archaeology, which rumours of yet more , forthcoming and on the organized excavations from are original and the quality of tto« 
was orlginaHy designed to generate occasions tor raonbund interaction. ihe late nineteenth century to the colour is consistently good. 


positions of considerable emolument 
tor those willlnit to use Haiosoeak in 


for those willing to use Haigspeak in 

two fields of traditional archaeolo^cal i • . 

Domesticated pirates 

cultural systems). How new is the body . ^ 


of theory that the editors have 
undertaken to provide? 

The only remotely novel features of 
this collection that 1 can see are the 
assumption that mortuary theory is 
needed and the implicit denial by Ihe 
contributon of any theoretical 
limitations on (heir knowledge of the 
past. Of these, the Gni is not proven 
and the second is a revival of a degree 
of optimism that died with the 
nineteenth century. The triumphant 
progress from the particular to the 
general is equally outmoded. A 
random example of this terrifyin^y 
naive strategy must suffice. Brown ^n 


G^n Jones 

Elbe Roebdahl 


demonstrable above all from Aggersborg; in tbeir road-ffld^ 
archaeolo^cal evidence. Else causeways and 
Roesdahl's book is very much a memorials to the mighty dea^ 
product of this new age of Viking shipbuilding and 

studies. Its author is a lecturer in settlement architecture. And jww 


demonstrable 

archaeolo^cal 


IS a lecturer in settlement arcmiectuis. - 

)gy at Arhus thcblgthlngsitheyarehuffljaiw^ 
, literaUy, in the hundred details: their 
cavated the only they had for breakfart; » 


GiLse nueooAHL studies. Its author is a lecturer in settlement architecture. Ann iww . 

VUdng Age Denmark: Translated by |"«?'*eval archaeology at Arhus thcblgthlngs: theyarehuffl{aiw<j^ 
Susan Margeson and Kirsten University, a worker, literaUy, in the hundred details: their ' j.,j 

WilUams. and she has excavated the only they had for breakfsA: in 

G 7141 up-to-date, thorough and well women wore; bellows, tonp 

wz/ u. documented presentation of its solder. . 

u, j , , , w subject. Some chapter-headings will Dr Roesdahl would wish tow^® 

We need np seek to be over precise in indicate (he nature and width of her an earUer date the period « 
deciding when histonara began to act treatment: "Transport and Vikina Arc, because certila 

upon the assumolion that our view nf r^mmimiraHnnc" 


thesis that surplus above subsistence 
needs was a necessary condition for the 
emergence of chieft , and soda] 
stralincalion; "However, the 
ncccssnry-surpliis argument was 
effectively . demolished by ' Ihe 


was based on documents whose Ornament". These are nicely rounded 
autoeniiaty could not be determined, out with chapters on 'The Country and 
or If determined could not be upheld, the People", "Settlement and 
Bui If wewillefortheopenmgdecades Survival”, "Daily Lift”; and there are 
of our cemury, and look back to the chapters on “Pagans and Christiana” 
Laurttz WelbuH in aniT'Foreign Contacts", This last deals 


rvjwnen me 

assaulted the moMsfewrfU^ 
In Northumbria, The 


and prcdictublo manner". Lynne 

organization toniortua^ analysis, ^SoLtnks and “(Braiton 
represented by two cemeteries in the ten-nnae iirtiele in Afnll ftniitVH 

JSeni 7h"? ownyicwiathBlBOcialstrutificationM^^ 

bc"ms(itutedby.theworkofolhcis''; 


instituted") 


1972)" is a book called Stone Age 
Bcottomks and "(Brunton 1975)" is a 
ten-page article In Mm entitled "Why 


siatcinent that "llic spatial be "institu 
com|H)nenl, wiieii used as ^.framework anoiher atiihmfii 
tor examining the resulla of'subsloiicc JJJmmunii 


vuiiKiiipurnn European lenoency to 
call in question a great variety of so- 
called historical narratives in verse and 
pr^, test them against the emerging, 
evidence of archaeology and its 
ancillary sciences, ana no less 
revealingly set them in the bruising 
context of charter, deed, annal on the 
one hand, and the world of legend, 
rolk-tolo, traditional motif, s^a and 
romance on the other. It was soon 
apparent, in the words of a famous 


Survival , "Daily Life”; and there are recognize that there had 7 
chapters on “Pagans and Christiana" kind df build-up in Scartdu»w«!L 
and "Foreign C<mtacts", This last deals the first recorded raids 
wlh what . perhaps a majority , of movitably for western 
Enriish-language readers call ’'The British Isles the ViWnj'^fPS 
Viking MoveraCTt’’, toe aspect of the roughly cotoddentai 
Vitang Age which for most of us Movement overseas, c 
outweighs aU the rest. the peoples we noW MW 

The picture of medieval Denmark Siyedcs and 
that emerges is so rational, so fianimering out tod 
balanced, so consonant with human of toe kingdoms we . i 


thropulo^liy inleraitlng npn-historian, that most - great 
. the British uvii Service, nisioncal events bed not token pi^ as 


statuses represented". ; 

In ibe first of four contributioiii 


V eatea* bm tp amisj ■ iiiaa wui/lk IlnS 

done nothing, to convince me that 
outward ^levcments the human 


V ■ / •■•••wv iidu Uwll 

busy repairing these omissions. 

.1° “'.tag for 


The picture of medieval Denmark 
that emerges is so rational, so 
balanced, so consonant with human 
nature that it looks rather like Viking 
Denmark with the Vikings left out. Is 
this the people, we aS ourselves, 
portrayed oy Saxo Orainmaticus? Are 
these the km of Ragnar Hairybreeks? 
But we should not be too surprised, 
Tne Danes (and as much may be said 
for toe Norwegians and Swedes) were 
only parenthetically, pirates and 
monsters. There, is the rectifying 
evidence of their art, their homes and 
domutic virtues, their high regard, for 


of toe kingdoms we uiyn 7 .% 
Sweden) wd ' Nor(ray,^.tj^^ 
powerful'and oftW 
their European 

and dasniah, 

tbe eastern shoteJofW:^ 


For toe sfoW fo 
need to •, kppi#; 
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Perverse effects 
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Ptiadoxes of consequences have 
loos fascinated students of human 
bebsviour. What we do as human 
acton may have outcomes qidte 
distinct from those we intend. The 
masDi ‘"private vices, public benefits". 
Me ,way of expressing this 
^enomcDon, became the memstay of 
Suslcal economics. The pursuit of 
Baked aeif-iaterest, in the context of a 
comperitive market, supposedly serves 
(he ends of the community as a whole. 

In recent years, theories of 
paradoxical consequences have been 
stron^y Influenced by game theory, 
which indeed U often true to its name tn 
providing puzzles intriguing enough to 
while away many an hour. Consider a 
sllUBlion in which individual 
participants, each making rational 
decisions in reject of their interests, 
produce consequences which actually 
run counter to those interests. The 
most famous example of this is the 
"prisoner's dilemma" game. In a 
simplified version, this runs as follows. 
Two prisoners are in court. They are 
coofronted wito certain alternatives 
even by the jmige. Each prisoner will 
1 ^ five years in jail if both confess, 
but oidy two years if neither confesses. 
However, if only one prisoner 
coifesses, that prisoner will be 
scquitled while the other wilt gel ten 

S ean' imprisonment. Neither prisoner 
as aaess to the trther, so eacn has to 
guess the probable response of the 
other. What should the two prisoners 
do?The intei^t of (he puzzle is that, if 
both behave rationally, the outcome 
will not be optimal for either. However 
the second behaves, toe first will find it 
idvisable to confess. For if the other 
confesMs, the first will gel five rather 
than ten years; if the other doesn't 
confess, he/she will go free rather than 
two ^ars. The other reasons 
along similar lines, and both behave 
ratiOTBlIy in conh»sing. But the result 
nthat each has to spend five years in 
ju, although they could both have 
«nred only two ^ars. 

TTiisii an example of what Raymond 
Boudon calls a "perverse effecr. The 
^jeci of his book is to demonstrate 
wufeuity of perverse effects in sodal. 
ote. Circumstances such as that of the- 


prisoner's dilemma are not just 
abstract games, but are chronically 
found in broad areas of social conduct. 
Perverse effects are of interest to the 
rociai sciences, according to Bourdon, 
in several ways. One is fairly obvious. 
Models such as the prisoner's dilemma 
game ere directly applicable to the 
explication of human activity and 
social institutions. In various chapters 
of his book, Boudon discusses the 
sociology of education, and several of 
his examples of toe uses of game theory 
are taken from the field ofeducational 


interest in choosing the long-cycle 
rather than (he short-cycle courses. 

The fact that there are many 
contexts in social life in which people^s 
intentions either rebound upon them, 
or produce unanticipated conse- 

a uences, in Boudon's view casts 
oubt upon certain dominant themes 
in the social sciences. Many authors, he 


policy. Thus in the 19Ms higher 
education expanded in virtually aUthe 
industrializea countries. While many 
looked upon such educational growth 
as highly desirable in itself, it also gave 
riae'to various social problems. As' 
educational levels rose, more and more 
people were taking up jobs for which 
thev were markedly over-qualified, no 
different from those they could have 
obtained with far fewer years of 
educational "investment" on their 
part. In response to the frustrations 
this incurred, most countries 
developed what has come to be called 
"short-cycle" higher education - 
shorter courses that provide more 
flexible, short-term options. Few chose 
in fact to enter such courses. Why? 
Boudon suggests that the failure of 
short-cycle education can be 
interpreted in terms analogous to the 
prisoner's dilemma > a suboptimal 
result of rational decisions taken ny the 
student population. 

Research shows that people choosing 
short-cycle courses of riudy have equal 
chances of ^tting well-paid jobs to 
those having followed longer, 
traditional courses. Most students also 
seem to be aware of this. So one would 
intuitively assume - as the 
governments did which instituted them 

- that a high proportion of students 
would choose the snort -cycle courses if 
(hey make rational choices. But, says 
Boudon, obvious though it may 
appear, this assumption would be 
incorrect. If all the students make their 
decisions in a rational way, they will 
opt for the longer types of educational 
course - even though, like the 
prisoners, they would actually have 
fared better ir they had chosen (he 
shorter type. A perverse effect is at 
work. I snan’t attempt to portr^ the 
details of his argument here. Eut it 
depends, as ifoes tbe prisoner's 
dilemma, upon the fact that each 
individual is making strategic choices 
knowing that others are making 
choicestrom the same alternatives, ft 
can be demonstrated, as Boudon 
indicates, that independently of what 

- the others choose, each student has an 


arraes, are prone to exaggerate the 
hold of the powerful over social 
institutions. They tend to see the 
malevolent influence of power Elites, 
or the impact of power struggles, 
where there may only be a series of 
perverse consequences intended by no 
one. A similar point applies to. 
-functionalist explanations, commonly 
- deployed in social analysis. Those who 
appeal to such explanations typically 
exaggerate the internal unity of 
society, because institutions are 
presumed to conform to social 
^'needs". Conceptions of this kind have 
been popular, for instance, in the 
sociology of education. But the 
exampfo of short-cycle education 
shows that the nature of educational 
demand may become dislocated from 
the “requirements" of the social 
system, even when governments 
expressly formulate policies to meet 
those requirements, such dislocation is 


Simple solutions 


James Warnock 

7 " work, given 

koqbr Fuher and William Ury for itself, 

^ to Y«: Negotiating SSotioM 

Agreejncni Without Giving In ai^ptions 

Ed'ted by Bruce Patton Tltc book 

' process. M 

belief that the pattern purselVes to 
lour lives is determined at every level bow to pla 
2 ^«fiimenumberofset 8 ofrule 8 ;lfwe whcjther pui 
nS ourselves that success in be h®rd 0 

, My-to-day dealings with tbe world iearn Is the 
. s matter of faiowiedgc and negotlatitm 
rirrn-, “"aerstanding rather ’than ournegotiat 
juwmitanco, we are able to imagine negotiaUM 
® defined, and easily element fro 
Orr«u ’i 8 ®*b to seif-improvement, loarnllhcsa 
oiw . 211 ? 1 ®®b be explained by rather toan 

", B greater familfarity with are iofotly 
orrilj^*'®®d we can therefore console conclusion- 
knnSuS® ‘be invigorating critena”eqi 

I ledge that we need not aways be aUi parties 

theoryt bui 

belief seems to bo, or to have * 

^n.'Mdely held in the United States, 
arent in tbe enormous 


the norm rather than the exception in 
social life. Since (here is a constant 
escape of the consequences of conduct 
from intentions, there is reason to 
doubt the imminent arrival of that form 
of society which some might welcome 
and others dread - a "programmed 
society", in which everything would be 
planned by technocratic controllers. 

Boudon also makes an effective 
attack on what he calls "sociological 
determinism", or "sociologism”, in 
the social sciences. Sociological 
determinism is that style of social 
thought which regards social action as 
the outcome of social causes - as 
though we were all the playthings of 
Kocinl causes, rather than individuals 
enable of rational decision-making. 
“The history of sociology", he avers, 
shows that "sociologism seems like a 
chronic illness ravaging it." The 
description is perhaps a hit extreme, 


actors, having various sets of 
preferences, and being more or less 
aware ofthe possibilities open to them 
in the situations in which they act. 

I have a good deal of sympathy with 
thte emphasis, and more generally with 
Boudon's account of perverse 

consequences. At the same time, I 
don't think his ideas have Ihe 
explanaton scope he wishes to claim 
for them. Game theory probably has a 
considerably more limited applicability 
in sociology than he proposes. Its 


but the point is sound enough. A arent 
deal of sociolo^ is written ns if our 
activities coulcTbe accounted for by 
reference to social factors which propel 
us from the outside. I n the face of such 
a perspective, it is imporlant to insist 
upon what Boudon calls the "limited 
rationality" nf human action. Avoiding 
sociological determinism means 
treating humnn beings ns intcniionni 


Private faces 


Rosemary Dinnage 
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The Subversive Family: An 
Alternative History of Love and 
Marriage 
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The Semion on the Mount is 
intoxicating stuff, says Ferdinand 
Mount, but it is sirictly for bachelors. It 
is not the bit about lusting alter a 
woman in toe heart that he has in mind; 
he means that taking no thought for the 
niorrow does not bring, home the 
groceries or pay the mortgage or get 
next term's school uniforms. CThrist is 
one of the many absolutists who in 
Mount's view attacks or ignores the 
natural domestic preoccupations that 
are at the heart of life. The 
subversiveness of the family, he claims, 
lies in the quiet pursuit of honourable 
private virtues in the face of the 
demands of Church and State. 

A considerable part of his book is 
devoted to refuting the views of the 


®wi is most 
5^0 of 


judges, including Cyrus Vanre, Elliot 
tUenardsoa and J . a. Galbraith - but it 
bears rimilarlties with Carnegie's 
work, given toe broad scope it claims 
for itself, and tbe easy and 
uncontentious ™ 

assumptions on which it is based. 

The book's startiiu point is clear 
enough; we are all involved in the 
process of negotiation every day, but 
we do not ali make the roost of the 
process. Most of i» are at^g 
ourselves the wrong questions about 
bow to play - at its most simple, 
whether our negotiating style shou d 
be "hard" or "soft”. What we should 
learn is the technique of "principled 
negotiation” - and If our opponei^ (or 
our negotiating “partnere' -principlM 
negotiation removes the adversanal 
element from the proccw) have also 
learnt the same, our taek is made easier 
rather than more difficult, because we 
are jointly concerned to: reach a 
conclusion • : based on "objective 
criteria" equallyacceplable fo w 
bU, parties. This is an admirawe 
theory, but It may, not always, be) 
capable of translation into practice. A 
negotiator may, for instance, find 
himself faded unto somebody who Wil ; 
not, or cannot, play to the same rulest 


the window open and Ihe other 
wants it closed. They bicker back 
and forth about how much to leave it 
open: a crack, halfway, three 
quarters of the way. No solution 
satisfies them both. 

Enter the Ubrarian. She asks why 
he wants the window open: "To get 
some fresh air.” She as^s the otlmr 
why he wants it closed: "To avoid the 
drau^t." After thinking a minute, 
ibe^^s wide a window in the next 
, ^m.bringiDginfretoairwltooutB 
drau^t. ' ,1, 

this is unarguable as far as it goes, 
but it does leave a number of important 

S uestions unanswered. It is not entirely 

■ivolotu to ask what the ingenious 
librarian would have done if there had 
not been a next room, or if it had 
contained a piece of machinery ndsy 
enough to make concentration 
impolslble for both men. The p^^e 
la clwracteristlc in (hat it demonstrates 
one simple: solution to one. simple 
problem, pnd asks us to draw. from it, 
IMSODS of a very much wider apphca- 
(ion. There is tio difficulty in thinking 
of lllustrttiqns to. support ..the argu- 
ment itiiat. wpflicting -pos^itiopi .can : 
'sometimes - be reconciled by. 
f j Arekta'iWl ihiereRlai but it: 


once as an example of successful 
negotiation: while it is probable that 
everybody involved al the time was 
delisted (o be able to reach 
agreement from such widely differing 
starting points, the passage of time has 
raised questions about its success that 
cannot oe ignored. 

Within the , terms . of this book, 
however, it is' possible to call Camp 
David a success, because the 
negotiation reached ito . conclusion. 
Tlie phrase "principled negotiation'' 
should not be misunderstood; it 
describes a technique, and does not 
refer to anything wider than 

negoliating principles. Nejgotiatfon , is 
seen as an end in itself, anothe subject . 
under discussion is liot central to (he 

e rocess. The aim is to reach agreement 
y means of understaridina the rules of ' 
asystem that {sentirelysolf-contalned; 

al nttti ataon tlia ujnrH "mmnmmScii*' is 


fashionable school of sociul historians - 
Stone, Shorter, do Mause, Ari^s-who 
claim that personal family affection is a 
recent invention. This is not difficult 
when he finds Professur Lawrence 
Stone, for example, making the 
ridiculous statement that sixteenth and 
early seventeunlh-century sueicty was 
one “in which u majority ot the 
indiviilunls who composed it fouml it 
very difficult to establish close 
emotional tics to any person" : in which 
case, us Mount says, the audience n1 
the Clube would have been pretty 
bcNvihlercil by Hamlet's or Jnlict's nr 
Antuiiy's behaviour. Citing u vuriuiy of 
evidence from Pompeian graffiti to 
"The Wife of Bath's Tale“.ne makes 
out a good case for the opposite view, 
that private emotions have not 
changed very much over the centuries 
in spite of changing social structures. 
‘The historians, he says, are misled by a 
Victorian notion of progress; and their 
sources of information obout family 
life in any case tend to be official ones, 
the result being about as accurate as a 
picture of Christianity in Russia taken 
mm Pravda and Izvesiia. 

He lakes aim at a number of political 
and ecclesiastical targets as well as 


formal elegance only rarely appears to 
conform at all closely (0 the 
complexities of social life. Neither the 
principle of “limited rationality" nor an 
emphasis upon the unintended 
consequences of action have a 
necessara connection with game 
theory. Moreover there are difficulties 
raised by Boudon's discussion which he 
does not tackle. How are we to connect 
the identification of perverse effects to 
Ihe analysis of power in society? For 
Ihe first obviouslv cannot replace the 
second. We should abandon socio- 
logical determinism, but how should 
we set about explaining the origins 
of Che constraints upon .iction? These 
and other equally significant issues 
arc pushed to one side rather (h,in 
answered in whnt Boudon bus to say. 


academic ones. Engels's account of the 
evolution of the patriarchal bourgeois 
family is dismissed as a gross 
distortion. The Church's ambivalence 
about love and sex, from “better to 
marry than to burn" onwards, comes 
under scrutiny: “God's Yes to 

Sexuality" (litis nctiially is (he title of 
n Church working-parly report) has 
been a grudging niic. Marriage ns 
sBLTnmciitul and indissoluble, Mount 
continues, was only imposed after » 
slriicglc and Is n historical freak (which 
wouTu seem to go nuiiisl the trend of 
Itis arpumcm, nut Ids point is that 
Uuirch and Slate both want the family 
under their control). Finally, he 
attacks the political concept of 
“fraternity" itself as being opposed to 
true feeling: “To proclaim community 
is (o condemn particularity. To seek 
fraternity is to flee from intimacy." 

It is a good sweeping case, though 
there is an implicit political moral: that 
all the vital and self-sufficient family 
unit needs is to be left alone by (he 
busybe^tes (to manage its own health 
care during sickness*? provide its own 
support during unemployment?) A 
good many families, no doubt, would 
welcome more busybodies on their 
doorsteps if they came to mend (he 
roof or orinK an overdue dole cheque. 
And fratermty, after all, means the 
mutual support of brothers - members 
of a family. 

Mount does overstate. The family of 
the past was surely not the cold- 
hearted work unit described by the 
Arifts school of historians, but it ivus 
different from life in "little boxes"; for 
better or worse, ftimily emotions were 
not so concentrated or so isolated from 
■the rest of llfo. Children before this 
century can seldom have had such a 
barrage of attention and expectation 
focused on them as they do now: but 
then in the f»st no one, from babies tp' 
kings, was expected to sleep oloole-ib; 
sfoi^ebeds, in single idoind. JRamilylife 
has become more of a secret hothouse, 
and so more of a scapegoat. But it Is not 
likely to be.spperse^d by anything 
coolec and moro rational, and ' the 
tension between pasmoh and pat^n, 
private, ties and communal . nonefit,' 
vrill no doubt continue. 


lAIUI •IMWR asvw nsMb 

acknowledgement that (here is a less 
comdimentary serife fo whieii the 
wora can be tiseej. Anyone who 
understaQds' . the . many . frequent 
disadvantages of cqmproniise.wuljbe 
that the' book’s cdhtral 
if Its central falllns.. Tt 


paperback, £ 6 .^) elms,' in. the wordfr 
of its BUthor John Pritchardy 'To exf 
trhet those parts of (he law (hat s<lein 
, . . Co be knoSt relevant and lisefin 
to the general readelr". The 'topic . is 

considered ..under ®^ven maln h^ 

tngs! The FttmUy, Housing, l^pldy 

UuifciTl /Irtfil 1 1 jIIbi i» 
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Compound cleavages 


Sam C. Nolutshungu 

Leonard Thompson and 

Andrew Prior 

Soulh African Polidcs 

255pp. Yale Universily Press. £17.50 

(paperback, £4.50). 

0 30002767 2 

Sixteen years ago. Leonard Thompson 
published a brief introductory text. 
Politics In the Republic of Soulh Africa . 
which vw reprinted five times in Ihe 
United Slates although U had a much 
nwre modest impact here. The present 
work with Andrew Prior, a polUical- 
scientist at the Unii-erslly of Cape 
Town, is a sirecessor to that earlier 
book which also aims to “explain the 
ha.sic facts concerning the peoples and 
the economy of South Africa, to show 
how Ihe system hns become what it is, 
.■)nJ loanaiy.se the system as it operates 
today”. The nulhors aiso chim^ thiit 
their description of the “peculiarities of 
the South African system" is hiiscd on 


the doiu and the scholarship of the 
early l^Os. Since the hook is 
niihfislitfd in itiicl'i9M2 that , is aii 

' . - ..I,.:... 'riii.ir uiniir nt 


•' ■'"i 


cxtnainlinarv cliiim. I heir view oi 
South Africa as a ”|>cculi.ir". 
repressive pignienlocraey for which tlic 
Afrikaners arc chiefly to blame (»wes 
lililc to recent Miidics. Much of ilie 
work of the last clcraJc iiiul a half 
has argued thni sonic of the most 
important features of South Africa 
which account fur the emergence of its 
unique system of racial domination are 
by no niciiiis peculiar and has tried to 
relniti apartheid systematically to 
capitalist developmcnl and cinss 
conflict. 

The verdict on tfie debates on nice 
and class is delivered (irmly and briefly 
by Thompson and Prior: “The major 
cleavages in South African society are 
racial rather than class cleavages, and 
one 'race' labelled while dominates the 
others.” Howe\*cr, they are willing to 


make one concession: ‘There are of 
course different social classes within 
each of the four [racial] divisions, 
based on education, occupation and 
wealth." That is all they care to say on 
the mutter. 

The book contains brief 
demographic and economic surveys 
with useful, though familiar, tables; 
chapters on the "Framework of 
Political Life", “How the System 
Works”, “[nlcrnal Opposition”, and 
“External Opposition* . There is a 
useful summary of the constitution 
and a brief description oi 
recent constitutional developments. 
Although the book is non-lheoretical. 
expressions like “interest artlculatjon” 
and “aggregation” and “socialization 
all point to some - distant - theoretical ' 
inspiration. However, one will find 
very fcw new insights and little new 
knowle^e here about how the system 
works. There is no discussion of the 
bureaucracy, or the military, or big 
business, national and foreign, in 
relation to the "nrticulation of 
interests" or, indeed, in nnv context 
whatever. There is some reference to 
llic racial composition of the civil 
survicc, some random facts are given 
nboiil two generals and their foreign 
experience and contacts, and llic 
incrcasinjg political involvement of the 
military m politics is noted. 

'file discussion of internal opposition 
is balanced and accurate as lar ns it 
goes, but it is little more than a listing 
of organizations, witli only the briefest 
mention of their nature, policies .nnd 
activities. The authors rightly* stress the 
severity of repression against those 
who oppose, and conclude that the 
changes initinled under the present 
prime minister arc “nothing more than 
the latest of a long line of manipulative 


devices” to prolong while power and 
privilege, ihey clearly feel that 
apartheid, with its brutal violation of 


the most basic human rights, is an 
outrage requiring international action 
to end it, thou^, like most people, 
they are uncertain whether this can 


occur. Sanctions, they believe, could 
have a serious impact if they were 
effectively enforced. But the West, 
with its equivocal attitude towards 
South Africa, and its preoccupation 
with the Soviet interest in Southern 
Africa, is likely to give less than 
wholehearted support to any such 
project. 

One issue of profound con- 
temporary concern which ought 
have been explored is the obvious 
advantage that South Africa means to 
derive from that vague, if ubiquitous, 
Soviet interest. If it would be to the 
West's advantage that Soviet influence 
in Angola and Mozambique should be 
counter^ by a more sympathetic 
Western attitude to those countries, it 
is decidedly in South Africa’s interest 
that there should be no improvement 
of relations between the United States 
and those countries and that, as the 
principal supporters of the South 
African liberation movement, they 
should be driven, by military means if 
necessary, into a total dependence on 
the Soviet Union. What African and 
Asian stales have claimed for years at 
the United Nations - that apartheid 
constitutes a threat to international 
peace - may, in this regard, become 
only too evident, creating the need for 
the West to assert its own interest 
against the South African one. 

As a basic introduction to South 
African politics the book may serve its 
purpose. Yet, it would liave been 
more valuable if it had taken more 
account of recent scholarship. 
Thompson 'and Prior havq simply 
disregarded the radical historical 
approaches that flourished in England 
in the 1960s and 1970s, and their 
political science is also curiously 
outworn. Their bibliographic notes, 
which are intended to introduce a 
relevant literature on South Africa, 
contain so few references to the 
Marxist and neo-Marxist studies that 
have dominated the field, and 
enlivened it, for over a decade as to be 
misleading. 


Sophiatown style 


Dennis Wslder young writer to be. Nkbsi rose to Masks is to be taken as the 

become chief reporter on Orion, "imroductorv textbook” for 
developing a lypically combative style, newcomers to the field which it claims 

Lewis Nkosi attacking ocforc you were attacked, tobe.thenthepersanalanimusevident 

Tasks and Masks: Themes and Styles Visiting American or European writers insuchanexposureisunhelpful. Nkosi 

of African Literature (Louis MacNeice was one) were taken wishes Ihe reader of his stu^ of the 

innomor, w to Auni Suzlc’s shcbcen ocsr MaFshall typical “themes and styles” of African 

ft wfkhjfc'i Square, where there was always the literature to know that he does not 

u XU WHO j. possibility that a police raid would pretend to adopt the “innocent eye" of 

In 19S1 a former Springbok fast provide firsthand experience of what it the traditionnl, “bourgeois" critic. But 

bowler called Bob Crisp had a good wasreallylikelobeaSouthAfrican.lt there is another kind of pretence 
idea: to start a monthly magazine for Defiance involved when a demolition job Is 

. Africans in Soulh Africa whi^would. Campaign, the last hope for peaceful mounted at such length, and without a 
eventually, sell across the entire change- Then came the mass anests hint of the critic's own background and 

coRiinenl. The magazine would end, finally, Shaipeville. Protest went hence parn'prfr. 

expresstheblacksouhhwouldconlain The chapter in Tasks and Masks 

Amcan poetry, folk tales and extracts 9"®^™. a «holarship to sfody which deals with Mphahlele’s work, 
frdm Cry, r/ie fiefoved Corm/ry. When journalism at Harvard, and he joined ^‘Southern Africa:^ Protest and 

Ihe first issue came out in growing Modus, allhougn this rnmniiimpiit". hnwiivoi- nfF^r 


and vitality. It was the place for a the Witwalersrand. But if "Tasks and 
young writer to be. Nkosi rose to Masks is to be taken as the 


textbook” 


Lewis Nkosi 

Tasks and Masks: Themes and Styles 
of African Literature 
202pp. Longman. £4.50. 

0 5^64146 2 


Ihe first issue came out in 
Johannesburg, while liberals loved it, 
but the blacks did not. Crisp resigned. 


but the blacks did not. Crisp resigned, pemtn • ana exile. All ms wminu 
One of his backers look over; and henceforth banned m South 
persuaded an Oxford friend to join him Amen. 


as editor. The new publisher had no 
knowledge of publishing; the new 
editor no knowledge of African life . 
Bui Jim Dailey and Anthony Sampson 
soon had an amazing success on their 
hands: Drmii had been born, : 

. The secret ot Drurn’s success was 



Sr. n i A™ h™wrltin« 


hencefonh banned in SonS f-'J hXpr="l^S«"^Vonte 

sisterSunday newspaper, Post, Yet, as 
Lewis Nkosi has surviyed. He has Nkosi points out, unlike so many other 
established a worldwide reputation as writers from this background she is 


an outspoken communtator on African 
literature, primarily through 
journalism and broadcasting, 7ne 
R/ivdim oF :* Viofonce. ’.1984 1 • set in 


simple: iLs staff was taken from th'c was the First play in English by a black 
Muck gheitiHis, and they wrote about South African for a long time. 


what life was like there. Brash, tough 
and cynical, the DriMi stnfr 
represented the new African - 
' urunnizvd, cut off from his tribal pust. 
They wrote - ami lived > intensely. 


,>uu(ii niiiL-uii iur u lung iimc. iy/i, ior special praise, for its 
aniidpiuing the flood of drama -“delicacy ot feeling and subtle 

S roduced by the new generation of evocation of character" - fairly 
nwelo 111 the 1970s. Home and Exile, tradilionul criteria loo, one might say. 

and'K?, 


Many have not survived. But they were an essential document for anyone 
a rcniarkahk generation, producing interested in African, and especially 
some of the best journalism, sliort South African, writing, 
stories - and jazz - to come »«it of More recently, Nkosi has taken up 
Africa, [lie roll includes Henry teaching, and he is at present a lecturer 








te' - W.: 



reproaueea from nts recent cook, wnuen anti puimsneti in rfc«», 
Mobutu: Ou I’incarnation du Mai Zairois (201pp. Rex Ceilings. £11. 
0 86036 197 7). 


neither fast-paced . nor politicRlly 
aware: rather, she reveals in a series of 
fine novels a Vmoral fluency", an 


Rhythm of Violence, .1984 «• set jn j- understanding the “pfobleiris of 
Jotianncsburg.wasnotnsucccss.biiiit beloiipng, ot clma inter-pefsonul 
was the rirat play in EnglUh by a black relationships". NkosisinglesouiMarM. 
South Afncan for a long time. 1971, for special praise, for its 
anlidpiiting the flood of drama -“delicacv of reeline and Guhtu 


tradilionu criteria too, one might say. 

Elsewhere Nkosi is more balanced. 
He provides judicious, often 
stimulating, if not very original 
accounts of some of the important 
issues - the language ‘^sis"; 
negrilude; the role of history - and 
many of the important works, 


and Rabemananjaro, cosmopolitan 
Malagasy poets, eucit from Nkosi close 
.and sympathetic attention, and a 
convincing application of his overall 
argument - announced at the start as 
an obsessive idea that African writers 
are “easily divisible" into two groups: 
those wno see their society as 
unchanging, like a mask turned 
perpetually in the artist's hands, “each 
time revealing nothing more than what 
it is, the work of some skilful carver 
who ori^nally imparted to it its 
outstanding features”; and those 
writers who- conceive “of the act of 
writing as the carrying out of social 
tasks' . The latter are, for “obvious 
political reasons”, mostly in east and 
southern Africa. 

As Nkosi applies this distinction, the 
remarkably rich and varied literary 
.manifestations of the continent do 
begin to fall into a kind of order. And 
its application enables the critic to 
proceed to the level of insight which 
relates the .different uses of, for 
example, traditional Malagasy folk 
poetry - the so-called halk’ienv or 
proverb formula - by the poets 
concerned, to their-respective personal 
and class positiona: Rabearivelo, the 
“deracinated” Intellectual whose 
reworking of the froin-reny conceits 
reads like translation; and Ranaivo, 
the rediscoverer of his own culture, 
who integrates ihe bahhteny into his 
work, thus bringing together “task" 
and “mask". ^ ® ® 

Uwis Nkosi refers to himself as 
having once been “bold and incautious 
and still very young" when he ' 
suuested thot Afncan vniters should ■ 


NxuniaUi, Tmld Mutshlklza, C:on in literniure at the University of including full discSmJf ^ b«Tu^ed with the same '‘rkour" as 

Themba. Bloke Modisunc. Casey Zambia. Hcseemsiobehaudlnosoioh their western countenarts. ond 


f Fi V " “lOHIHS IB U61IV6U 

modem European literary 
traditi.pn, aithou^ by no, means 

WaipoundandSartreftrethetiames 


Liuruaniii ts-Km) b^liBhlelB - allhough the sk to Which he devbies i wn « ,>^“««\.a>i»ineiBqtinattmsisaerived 

coiled Lewis Nkosi, - pages of /as*f and M«kf (fevpted to eWera filseim^^^^^ European literary 

Nkosi joined the Sophihlown set, an exposure of the “terrifying" flaws in IhoSi with whom he miBh?irinGip^^^^ traditj.pn, aithou|^ by . no, means 

sharing the violonl and immediate life Mphahlele's The 'Wanderers, 1971,- kiris. the urU dllie ^linaufiiSS lT ^ i®' ^wrence, Jriyce, 

of the “township”, in which ei^body suggest' he would prefer ' |o , bb cuUunilly selfSiwaie and ifibiiS fill ?^*\®if®tindandSartre4rethetiamei‘- 
livcd witli everybody --wWl«,a1nese,:d®^ :frOtt'^-,Hji?.;~;|torii^ i'njokqd;. .Butvthem; is something. 

Indian and, mainly, blacki Alhol- TOlliagfr^,^o,l8|fipiii(,ba:ck;ii^ elJflyi.noWj about a;book on 

r-Mtaid was there, drnwn by the talent • Afril^^ithiappsi pt.llie:y^ Ini’ iti 

ML '^'"®‘®,,.pnhe..rtcept,upiur^-a^^ 


"jiqaid was there, drnwn by the talent 


literary crll ics of serious inieresi m 
criteria by which that literature mayw 
understood, appreciated andjuc^^ 
Nkosi waxes enthusiastic ehoui ™jt« 
Tutuola’s modernism, 
some thirty years since The 
Dri«W was "placed” 

European critics unaware pfi»ro«)" 
Yoruba folklore and the hviniPj^J? 
West Africa. As the NlfteriannwW. 
dramatist and critic, Kole ' 
pointed out three years ago m a wm 
essay. The Form of the Afncan F 
(published by Akure m Ibada^. 
whole issue of the impact ^ 
narrative upon African fiction 
be considered before w 
adequately assess its najire 
direction. The “classiw of 
literature, from The 
Drifikard to The Afncan 
Things Fall Apart to A 
Forests, as wcK as more 
such as Ngugi wa T^9P*J * \nai*i 
the Cross, airdrnw 
and matter from 

sources.andcannoianylo^ 

with primarily in rclatioa w W; 
European tradition. . ^ 

It is Nkosi’s 
however, that his criUja' 
derived from the Westemi 
Anglo-French,- 
Nobody can deny that Adt^ , 
owes an enormous debt W i( 
languages and litenuY 
the time has come to 
and it will continue to W 
hear what a critic as (iee^- Jj.- 

by (he atritudes and ,coo«nj,’fj^^ 

, urban, cosmopolitan 

, 50Htfi Afri^ 
bique: Labour, 
the M^inig of P.; 

• Simon E. 

Mahcheatoi' Unlvenijy.^s 

0 7190 083 P) tfnaiySjW 

- the Trahayiaj/ini]^rt4ng^ 
thq I^rtuguesp 
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Table manners 


Anthony Holden 

DAVID M. Havano 

Poker Faces: The Life and Work of 
Professional Card Players 
aj5po. University of Californin Press. 
$1755. 

0 520 01492 4 

David M, Hayano is either a cultural 
anthropologist at the University of 
aiifornia who happens also to be a 


intelligent man who enjoys the extra- ‘ 
curricular thrills and intellectual lannic P 
challenges of the poker table, and as an « 

anthropologist saw a rare chance to " " ■ - 

combine work with pleasure. Only Anthony H, 
when describing a handin which he was n„r„„„ 
a pnrticipont does his writing come to 
life. The most interesting secfion of the 378pp. Faber, 
entire book - the necessary £4.50). 
explanation of how he fetched up in the 0 571 11 797 .V 
smoke-filled salons of Oardena rather „ _ 

than the rarefied anthropoloeical air ot f^AViD Peppi 
P apua New Guinea - snea^ in only Bordeaux 
under the Appendix heading “A a’,o ^ c 
Description of neldwork Methods". ^ 

Most heinously, in the view of a 0S7I 117SI 1 
fellow poker-player, Hayano the - 

anthropologist constantly uses Ihe .w. , 

eoLTomena^J 


Wine mysteries 


Jancis Robinson 

Anthony Hanson 
Burgundy 

W^JH) ^®**®*^' (paperback 
0 571 il797.X 

David Peppercorn 
Bordeaux 

Faber. £12.50 (paperback 


until the recent publication of volumes 
on encli of the world's most famous 
wine regions, restricted itself (u 
accepted knowledge from the most 
impeccable sources in the most detail. 
With niirgnnily new ground is broken, 
not only tor Faber but in the literature 
about this most complex vineyard 


that he all but ignores the region's 
irreplaceable gifts to connoisseurs 
around (he wund. 

Burgundy may be far from a 
celebration of good things, but it does 


Summer tales 


TTuoughout this book he seems as terms ‘‘poker-playing” and “gambling" 
uD«rtain as the reader where his true as if they were synonymous. His years 
byalty lies. One thing, however, is of field research in Gardena should 
ccilsin; when, asan antnropologtst, he have told him, if nothing else, (hat a 
is engaged in studying poker-players gambler is a type of poker-ptayer. The 
Hsyano hss achieved one of the fact that you can win regiirdtess of the 
professional anthropolomsl's funda- cards you are dealt, often without even 
mental aims, by himself becoming a reveanngthem.removesthisparticulnr 
fully-fledged and a^pted member of art from the sordid realms of roulette, 
thesperies under his scnitiny. He calls horse-racing, the football pools :ind 
the resulting practice “auto- other such forms of unashamed 
eihnogrophy”. gambling. If Mr Hayano still cannot 

To any serious student of poker, in 6T®*P ** welcome to join our 

Poker Faces, the blindingly obvious is Tuesday game any time he likes, 
all too frequentiy dressed up in such 
ueudo-sclentific language. 1 had never 
Mfore miized, for instance; that the ^ 

innorenl activity in which I indulge Wit ^ ^ Q 

every Tuesday with six other OLilllllXwl Ld. 
steeiy-eyed examples of the species 

kmo sapientissimus could be — — 

wmmarized as follows: “Individuals Timnthv H’Arrh Smith 
typically make observations of their * “ A.rcn amiin 

ulualion in order to assess what is — ■. . 

relevantly happening around them and Peter Roebuck 

vfhal is fikely to <n:cur. Once this is e,,^ 

done, they often go on to exercise Slices of Cricket 

another capacity of human 1‘^OpP* Allen and Unwin. £7.95. 

inlelllgcnce, that of making a choice 0 04 796062 0 

(rom among a set of possible lines of 

response. Here some sort of Brian Scovell 
fflMimiMtion of gain will often be Ken Barrington: A Tribute 
involved, often under conditions of ,7*^^ no« 

uncertaifiiyor risk. “Aw", as my friend i , RPcil!L'^‘*|P‘ *' •”• 

Al would say. "shut up and de-il”. 0 -4.** .\sR67 4 

Of again, take what poker-players ~ , 

«li "reading" their opponents and County Champions 
their cards. According to Hayono: 198pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

'labels for playing styrfe regulate the 0 434 98024 2 

quality and quantity of game 

inieraciions tetween competing Mike Brearley 
pb)Trs and Ue at the heart of the p^penU from the Ashes: The story of 
wnwpiipn of poker as a practical the England-Australia Series 1981 
wrcisemsoCKaymbolic reading.” He 

w his task as setting the card-rooms Stoughton. £7.95. 

wGardena in their proper sociological 0 340 «4$U8e 3 

watext, yet he is never able precisely ——————— 

tpdeflne even that. All he does is alter The trouble with cricket books is that 


of field rese»rcil in Gorden, shonid f ^ 

Iwve told him, if nothing else, tltal n 

gambler is a type of pokeT-player. The P“‘ Pf I'shers 
fact that you ran wif rcg.irSleB of the 5,Thi! wl h. “‘‘''■'’"tir 

cards you are dealt, often without even 5“ """JV '■Ij'' 

revenlingthem.rcmovesthisparticulnr ^ 

art from the sordid realms of roulette, S'?' ■r*'" ''’' 


Timothy d’Arch Smith 

Peter Roebuck 

Slices of Cricket 

140pp. Allen and Unwin. £7.95. 

0 04 796062 0 

Brian Scovell 

Ken Barrington: A Tribute 

176pp. Harrap. £7.95. 

0 24? .5.3867 4 

County Champions 
198pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 


Mike Brearley 

PhoenU from the Ashes: The story of 
the England-Australia Series 1981 
159pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £7.95. 
0 340 28088 3 


David Peppercorn 

offered by this famous wine region. 
Bordeaux Anthony Hanson, who is n wine 

428pp. Faber. £12.50 (oaoerback nicrchaiit and Master of Wine, spells it 
£4.§(J) out as never before - m print. 

0 571 1 1751 1 His thesis is that Burgmidy ttffers 

more disappoint menis im»rc 

Wine, along with, home video «P‘^tw‘vely than luiy oilier wine region 
equipment and running gear, has been whether throuBh 

one of the few consumer markets to i" Ibe cejiar, the 

have shown Impressive growth over the vineyard or malpractia in the h ending 
past five years or so - and publishers J'®*' ^ conjcnls page 

nave not been slow to take adv.intHge the reader ni no linubt that 

of this. We have seen so many lit^s V® “? 

(though admittedly TlwJogger'i Guide ^^«velopm«f n| of AC Legishiiion 

/ot/ieWrfor has yet to appear) that the J ®V-'^Lr r?”*i 

LJIII iiifc-M^iuiu icmiimui luiiiciic, |j|gratc imbiber IS now ius ined in Magician s Hands' . The first half of 

-racing, the football pools and dcinaniling something gciimneir ic^^^ the book is devoted to a scluilarly (,ind 
such forms of unashamed in some uises .sensiition.il) explaniition 

ilin^. If Mr Hayano still cannot ti. c* u ' • ? «. , Df setting and inetluuls in the iiiicieiu 

I this, he is welcome to join our The FabcMcncs of books on wine, duchy.wliile the second hiilfL-onsistsof 

day game any time he likes. patiently edited by Julian Jeffs, had, j deluiled survey of 3.50 growers and 

inercliaiiis clinrieil on a gcographk'iil 
survey of the whole region, from 
Chahlis to Uouujoliiis. 

AQ Hanson's nuvsl pivintcil ucuisations 

■ wi3 concern the red wines of Burauiiily's 

heart, the Critc d’Or, sino were 
would have been England's capt.iin, fonnulaiedus a result ofhisthrce vears 
M\ke Brearley, auihotol Phoenix from working iliere, in the late 19«>s iiiul 
the Ashes. Brearley is a trained eurlv l'^7Hs. llail this h<iok been 


hfli™/y new ground is „ enormous amount of 

only for Faber but in the literature informed opinion and conscientious, 
ut this most complex vinevard knowledge not available 

elsewhere, especially on vineyard 
have been vocal complaints and ownership (though the really 

S r dcmaiiding reader might wish that 


psycholoeisi, ultlioii|li his knowledge 
of the players on his side and of the 
opposition, and his hutching of plot 


compleicd uiul publislied s(u>n after his 
ictiirn, the Biirgundians wniild h:ivc 


opposition, and his hatching of plot been forced to accept :ill his criticisms 
and counter-plot of labyrinthine as shiiinefully valid. But /Jirr^fre/ir/y has 


complexity suggest an older, moi;e bccnapaln’fullyslowluhoi'irof'love 
secret, possibly forbidden science. His and the iiiliiibiliinls of Ucaiinc and 
tactical skills were first shown (to risk Nuiis-St-Gcnrgcs m:iv imw' cimieiu 
an aijccdoie) |n the deep gloom of n themselves that some things al least 
Lords evemne in 1974 when h;ive inmroved since tfiov were 


been a |i:unfully slow lul'oiir of love 


evening 


u risk NuiiK-St'Genrges m:iy nusv cimieiu 
I of n themselves that soino things at least 
when have improveil since tlicy were 


encouraged Barrington’s friends to fill 
half ills pages with such stories. Peter 


language in whldi poker-players, there are too maiw aoecdotes in them 
orep-dyed philosophers all, express and three out of four in this batch 
itu^des and iracb conclusions about follow the pattern. Indeed, the author 
>t>eir buriness; he adds little to their of the book on Ken Barrington has 
sum of human knowledge about encouraged Barrington’s friends to fill 
motivates and drives them to half his pages with such stories. Peter 
fjowe this way of life to the exclusion Roebuck in his offering of rough male 
w My other. Towards the end of his talk from the Somerset dressing-room 
loests, Hayano protests that gambling introduces quite a number, and 
“ M area of human activity neglected County Champions, an anthology 
^ jus profession, loo often filed away of unashamedly partisan essays on 
BMertheheadingofsocialdeviancyor the first-class counties by writers, 
psychopathology. Though every journalists and cricketers, is equally 
poibler would no doubt agree with generous in its ration, 
nim.heperhapsproteststoomuch.For . . u i. v 

conclusion and academic Neverthcleis, all three books have 
"Dpedimenla of Poker Faces smack sonictbinE to recommend them to the 
much too mucii of self-justification, of browser. Mr Roebuckpays respects to 
M acknowledgement that all Hayano lilscoach,acourtesyoftenfowlien,m 
•»» done is to cotfify a somewhat cricketert’, remlmscences , (aUho^ 
^.fsual and colourful area of human John Snow wrote a po^ to h«)^iH 
into the jargon of his trade. Do Tidy deserves applause for his frMk 
much, for insunce, by being admission 
under the 8ubiect-headlnB“Soci3 was responsible for tr^foraung 


brushed iTieir hair end sent them to the 


Middlesex's fast bowler, John Price, siilijcclcJ to Ilaiisoirs scnilihy. It is 
emerging at unpredictable intervals aUosiul ihai he lnishci:ii soswupi :i\s:iv 
from an I'clopla&mic mist below the b> ihi.s tn >i| acciisaioiy zlmI ovui 
Warner stand, had taken three Sussex Burgundv's sin.s. however snluiary, 

wickets for not many more runs. Tony ! 

Greig's arrival at the battiriE crease 
coincided with a shower of rain that 
took the players off and when they 

returned (3reig had decided to send in a 

night-watchman in his place. Brearley, ^^1^ 1 

invoking legislation incorrectly I I 

thought by the umpires to have been I I 

repealed at about the same lime as the ^ J 

Corn Laws, had him brought back. 

Such a prize victim, despite an already 

fearful toll, was not to go unsacrificed 9U.U9L/J 

that evening. Having tidied up 
Middlesex who, under Parfitt, had 


Hanson's Mproach was as subjectively 
critical in Part Two as Part One). 

Hansun needed only courage and 
tennciiy in offering something new in 
Biirgiirii/v; (he writer on such wcll- 
dcscribcd ground as tiorilcaicx faces a 
much stiffer task. David Peppercorn, 
nnother wine merchant and Master of 
Wine, Isas equni to it ns any, and has 
wisely decided tn cnpitalize on his 
twenty-five yeursin the upper dchelons 
of the wine trade ana a lasting 
experience that goes hack to his 
fulticr's tiihlc. After a useful trot 
around vincynrds and cellnrs, wc are 
(liken on a cfuiicnu tour of the region, 
lingering us most have done before in 
tite Mild^ic, liurlliug chmugh St 
Einiliiui imd Ponicriil uiid nlmnsi 
ignoring llic husic appellatiom- wc cun 
all iiffnrd to buy. Our guide's forniiita 
of concent Tilting on history iimt lasting 
notes incuiis that lie makes the innsi of 
Ills own iiciidcmic iruiniiig uiiil the 
lessons of liis wimderfiilly practised 

[ tiibile bill niiiy leave some winning to 
mow mure iiboui Ihe individiiul quirks 
of L-iich property's n|ipr(Mcli (o vine- 
growing iiMil wiiie-niuking. With its 
ciuiccniriilioii on (he busi cnateiiiix niul 
the ancient vintages, iiorih'iinx is 
ceriiiitily ii celebriilmn of good things, 
but tile ilisiidviinliigc n( its toniiut is 
thiit ii makes eertiiin omissions -details 
of AC laws, or Pierre Cosie. the while 
wine iniiovdior. for example - 
ineviiiilMe. 

Those looking fori: soothing drauglii 
are reeummeiulcd to Peppercorn's 
iMiidsoiiie woik on Liordeaiix, while 
tliMse in neevi of n bruciiig ionic sluniUl 
tackle Ihmson's brave analysis of 
Burgundy. 


TLS 

subscriptions 


half his pages witn sucti stones, reier nrMrfov''’was^°Mked ^io'"fil?!J*'’lfls 

c™ra,r.l«“ aSIhotoB? “ S'ite hVmi.S of {he 1981 

0?r„hSjy'"?^iti ran n "ray° o'!! 

the first-class couoHes by writers, iftey were not. 

journalists and cricketers, is equally Phoenix from the Ashes, by far the 


generous in its ration. 

Nevertheless, all three books have 


best and the only important bookofthe 
four, tells the improbable, even 
magical, story of England's victory 


« acknowledgement that all Hayano bis coach, a courtesy often forgotten m 
•w done is \o cotfify a somewhat crlcketeTs’, remlmscences , (aUho^ 
itnusual anH .^r John Snow wrote a ooem to hiS). Bill 


n« ‘*™cr the subject-heading “Social 
of the (irdroom" that 
B criilcisra at the card table 

■He niBlQr MnrtInninB arrant fi^r 


bis coach, a courtesy often lo^tten tn played and one oT them lost under Zaa 
cricketeia’ reminiscences , (altlmum botbam when Brearley replac^ him 
John Snow wrote a po^ to ms)^ill as captain BtHeadihgley. He won there 
Tidy deserves applause for his fr^k i^y a margin of only ei^leen runs and 
admission that his county, Lancashire, ha ivon again at Edgbaston by 29 and 
was responsible for iransfoi^ng again at Old lYafford by the almost 
spectators into “a crowd", a beer- prodigal margin this time of 103, 


mob. Brian' 
section on 


“ he major sanctioning agent for Scoveirs biographical «ct on on wcarrey 
W control and for regulating Barrington «s »ympBthclically , aftd, 
yoper behaviour aS adhering to diUgenUy done and ibttq is a useful 

norms"? In oSier h a^mp 

ttbi'l ‘'™P beiirath wliicb show, “P “ photSh' 
"«jahl., ym may .ft lolhsSi'sV 


£ asuspk^tharaey^^^ ihe'bowler 


r figures 
In those 
Wisden. 
[ skills 


Brearley tells his story in simple, 
unconcelled wCrds displwing 
nevertheless occasional hints of his 
ruthlessness and resource. His text 
is accompanied by magnificent 

B holographs, batting, charts i of 

otham's Iwo three-ngure inning; (the 
Old TrafTord one, «ho\ring a' strange 


was a copipiex 


>;i««Rionol poker-players labour disdained any more to score in the, arc 

SJerasuspkibnthaltH^^^^^^^ between the bowler and . ;square leg , 

fa.“i"5‘hing.“wort|iJihfleV. He 


colour Jackqt la, 
lectronic scored 
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Conceiving to deceive 


D. W. Pearce 

Thomas Balooii 

The Irrelevance of ConvenllonRi 
Economics 

262dp. Weidenfeld Hnd Nicolson. 


.. . tKk « in fact a difficult book to read prerequisites for unequivocal advice adminng the force of personaliiv I 

than the perpeiralors of the pu^s. Topics are are a common measunng-rod (money) commitment that keeps the | 

The advisei^ who step omsidc this (py w'**' reintroduced for all the costs and benefits of a given practicality, relevanS and I 

ciKlecannotwineilher.Tie^^^^^^ Sty and faith that market ?on«rn tS the fore throuM I 

IS that, in proffenn^ advice, they elsewhere or ^ „ mechanisms automatically bring about Irrelevance of Comi«hIj 

r'“h‘4h“tte'’™rid“"dL‘r in" “approKhwlnaJseeni the rnlBimization of some critical Economics is not a critiir,?^ 

to which the wrid, m oata, is noi ouipui me kk . economic indicators and the economics on a par ivi^ 

suited. The builders of mathematical over-asser . o minimiiationof others. Yet the former crilioues: closelv examineH 


models of the economy, the 
262pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. forecasters, the generalists, the 
£16.50. formulators of laws, are all. in Lord 

0 297 78028 X Balogh's eyes, practising a conceptual 

" deception on society and the body 

The worst enemy of economics is politic. Such a message, which is not 
oMnnmktK. Once the essential after- new of course, will be immensely 


economists. Once the essential nftei^ 
dinner jokes about three-handed 
economists neverreaching conclusions 


attractive to those who cannot 
understand the clues in the standard 
dipnnnmtc iournal let alone the 


are out of the way. and n sober look is economic journal let alone the 
t^en at economics as a mode of answera given, and to those who, like 


Sn*: IhaT; a". My of Balogh >n»elf, have a depth 

doctrine, there is a persuasive cose for of experience of poiUics anp 
fhe eapenents ef the art to slick 


together. Tl 
disAgreumcnl 


The genuine forces of knowledge of ihc academic discipline 
ni would not be. they have come to reject in its 


suppressed, so that ail the ingredients conventional form. 

for a Kuhniun transition to new This latest critique is not of the same 

paradigms would still be there, hut the quality as Baio^i's own earlier, or 

btuic virtues of economic science Qther “anti-convention" attacks on 

would stand more chance of being economics. The style is rambling and 

aired. Those virtues are extremely 

basic, and are hcsl exemplified by 

observingthat, hut for economists, the fTil 

idea ilint any decision Implies the I fig VI rHlPXl 
foregone benefits of un excluded aaw v.a. 
altcniallvc would have no currency. — 

Wc could all then live in the 

Wonderland world of politicians who RoderiCK FlOUa 

can glibly declare one billion pounds _ _ 

(reputedly the immediate cost of the rnniivPT 

Fallclands expedition) to be within the FKANgoiS Lrouzet 

**ninrgin of planning" in government ‘fhe Victorian Economy 

expenditure, while simultaneously Translated by Anthony Forster 

M=.h..n. £18 (paperback, 

name of expenditure control. If naiA^^inn^ 

nothing else , titc social rate of return is 

high from having in our midst a breed • . . 

orprofessional who. like a well-bred It is a brave man who. in days of 
parrot, simply repeals that there ain't international academic specialization, 
no such thing as a free lunch. dares to wnte a textbook on the history 


the fascinating observation that 
monetarism as a doctrine is politically 
easy to embrace. It offers no salvation 
other than in the long run via what nriay 
well be painful adjustment periods, but 
by concentrating on the "never-never 
land of long term adjustment", it 
“absolves everyone of all direct 
responsibility". Yet the very same 
passage acknowledges the role of 
short-term advice, so' that me 
monetarist inevitably has at least a 
nominal responsibility, while a little 
reflection also su^esis that if 
monetarists are mortoT. doctrines are 
not. 

More serious worries are raised by 
passages which tell us that the 


non-practising) cost-benefit anamts, 
while the latter is the creed of the 
reborn American-Austrian gangster 
school of market-place economics. 
Neither alone is a prerequisite for 
giving advice, and, m practice, the 
advocates of the former are invariably 
those who reject the latter outright. 

From another author these would be 
instances of loucal error. In Balogh 's 
case they reflect only the literary 
convergence of sound ideas in a long 
and sustained polemic. Quite simply, 
the normal ru[es of criticism do not 
apply here. It is better to read the book 
in small doses, selecting what one 
wants From both the text and the 
extensive footnotes, delighting in the 
viciousness of some of the criticism and 


concern to the fore throuihoui^ 

Irrelevance of cS'ti^ 

Economics is not a critiautd 

economics on a par tritii oilS 

cntiques: closely examined, ooiyi^ 
of the objects of Balogh’s dirisK 
down, while one is more than ow 
tempted to point out that recent wod 
in the subject has “taken on boani''liii 

very well-rounded objections toceriM 

areas of economics. 

But it is the spirit of the critique && 
matters and here the book a qoiit 
telling. It remains the case that vim 
good economists can do u 
underplayed, while the fercica! naiorc 


of some of their intellectual activilyi) 
correctly underlined and exposed. 
could therefore have wished foraoKne 


The Straight and narrow 


Roderick Floud 

FtoANgOIS Crouzet 


43^j). Methuen. £18 (paperback, 

0 416 31110 5 

It is B brave man who, in days of 
intcmntiunal academic specialization, 
dares to write a textbook on the history 


of Victoria. Students are always told 
not to do any such thing, but starting at 
1837 allows Crouzet to ignore the 
eighteenth-century transition, and the 
growing pangs of early Industrialization 
and to concentrate instead on the 
maturing industrial economy. He is 
less successful in stopping at 1901 but 
he achieves, nonetheless, a unity of 
approach which reduces the 


on agriculture in the two countries has 
shown how illuminating the 
comparison can be, yet nowhere here is 
there a hint of the same approach 
applied to industry or to the service 
sector. It is particularly frustrating that 
the final chapter, “The decline of the 
British economy?" does not set Britain 
firmly within the international 
economy; perhaps this is why 


importance of the tumine-point of Crouzel's answer is so tentative. 
1873, the traditional start of the Great ^ ^ 


n - 1.1 T I ...J.i I U..U, of a country Other than his own; it is an 

Possibly Lonl Bnlo_^ ^ oven braver one who allows it to be 

syrapartiize and te irntaled^by translated, exported and exposed to 

view. For, the competition of home-grown 

sustained polemic apmst the preconceptions of 

conventional practice of economics .uetr knawledee of 

««^es the volue Of a SmnSogy.^Ind the“demfSds ?f 

flexible approacli to ewnor k syiiabusefare all likely lo be effective 
problems. It argues for less imelje^ barriers lo trade, even if naked 


Depression. Thus both the slowness 
ana the ultimate power of changes in 
industrial structure and the workings of 
the economy are admirably conveyed. 

Crouzet fails however to exploit, as 
one should in international trade, 
his comparative advantage. The 
perspective achieved by his starting 
and finishing dates disappears as he 
comes closer to his material and as the 


The neglect of the service sector, 
apart from banking, railways and sen 
transport, is another disap^intment, 
since even finance and transport are 
seen mainly in their role as providers 
and consumers of capital . There is little 
here on the distribution of goods, little 
on taxation and (he growth of the 
administrative bureaucracy, little on 
the In^uality of income and wealth 
and its soci.il and demographic 


problems. It argues for less iiiielleciuiil ;r ..-(..j preoccupations ana preconcepiions or correlates. Education is considered 

detachment and more politically (/in ^ Bniishhistono^raphybulklargerinhis mainly from the partial viewpoint of 

muddied boots among' applied ^ vision. It is no insult, for it shows how debare on the training of British 

economists. Bui it derides the . li » admirably Crouzet knows his subject, entrepreneurs. As Crouzet himself 


professional academic and. for that 


Franqois Crouzet in turning his lectures. 
lo Sorbonne history undergraduates, 
into a text for British consumption is 


• llliu LiiAt lui wiiiioii wuiiauiiiuiiwii la 

mauer, the J ^ undoubted and, as his previous work 

o** Bfitish ecottomic history will lead 
too preoccupied with intellectual u. __-y admirers to exoect. he has 


Vhi M his many admirers to expect, he has 

.ie an^admlmble Pb. 

immediate collegiate club (hal meets lo 


admirably Crouzet knows his subject, 
to say that this book could have been 
written by a number of British 
economic historians, but it is 
nevertheless a disappointment. The 


entrepreneurs. As Crouzet himself 
says in the introduction: “This is 
basically straightforward economic 
history, thou^ some problems of 


agree them but the results of which V'ictoriort£coHOWiylies,paradoxically, 
are wactic^y ii w kiss; if the tmth be in Crouzet's adoption for economic 
known, they can hardly be said to have hislory of a chronolo^cal unit drawn 
laiscxi the well-being of anyone other ftom political history, that of the reign 

Hurrying on down 


One of the chief merits of The in Crouzet's original lectures,^ to 


nevertheless a disappointment, the social history closely linked with 
view from across the Channel IS rarely economic affairs - for instance the 
if ever used, as surely It must have been pattern of landownership - had 


emphasize the points at which British 
economic deveforaent was unique, or 
even simply different from that of 


France. Ine work of Patrick O’Brien 


occasionally to be considered." 

But is this how the economic history 
of Britain should now be written? 
Crouzet is careful and fair in giving 


forceful final chapter on tlu positive 
contribution economics can oi^, 
instead of the rather abrupt ending «e 
do get. But there are gems in e^ty 
chapter and the intellectual irrltslion 
value is high. 


credit to what he thinks of as the W 
economic history, the appllcaiiOD d 
quantitative methods aoa econennk 
tneory to the study of the past. Ash: 
recognizes, the work of Donak 
McCioskey and others has alttitJ 
views of the late nineteentb-cenhtf) 
economy, dismissing simplistic notions 
of entrepreneurial failure as acaiMof 
British economic decline, wlule ibe 
application of the language d 
economics - some of it appeanoy. 
diffidently, in this book - 
sharpened many questions. But evn 
the new economic history has dor.t 
little to alter the questions, and it i 
here that Crouzet's book sen« » 
expose the limitations of a winclw 
view of what British economic histoijn 

British economic history today.asd 
for some time past, has adopiM 
narrow a view of its role; too iwfl 
economic historians are toocemM 
with artefacts, with mdusuw 
production, with capiial in the 
trains, factories and niachinas. iw 
existence of economic history *s • 
subject distinct from bisiofy w 
economics, and thus the n«d to ® P 
out a defined subject w*- Jf 
contributed to this, and . 
recent and deplorable sep^f 

social from economic history to 

matters worse. As Sir i 

to whose memory this 2 . 
dedicated, often said, 
history neglects 

and narrow problems lead too ofww 

narrow approaches to them. 

“The bie auestions" 


Hilary Land 


John Eat well 

Whatever Happened to Britain? 

I68pp. Duckworlh/BBC Publicniions. 
I4.W. 

0 7156 16390 


above all a market system. Only then 
will we be able to achieve economic 
growth once again. 

Eatwell then looks at the develop- 
ment of the market system, its key 
institutions and, just as important, the 
ideas which interpret it. He examines 
how the prevailing ideas ond theories 
have oscillated between those based on 
(he belief that the market is an 


“The big questions are 
questions ot connectiws. 
connection for 
population growth, 

a dominant position in the world for he argues in favour of incomes and the 

economy, Britain then actively policies, mbeit in a context of lower wealth, and aw 

espoused free trade, as did the United taxes and with top priority ^ven to take one example, wci 
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Liberating the Renaissance 


Robi n Briggs 

Frances A. Yates 

and Bruno: Collected Essays 
Volume 1 

2?9pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£12,50. 

07100 0952 6 

II is sad m record that the publication 
rf the firet volume of Dame Frances 
Yates’s Collected Essays now takes the 
form of s memorial to this notably 
lively, original, and productive 
Renaissance scholar. Dame Frances 
was also a controversial figure, and it 
nay be inevitable that her reputation 
should now suffer some backlash from 
the sometimes undiscriminating praise 
ivhJch greeted most of her later books. 
11 k present publication is likely to 
remain very marginal to any such 
revaluation; five of the six essays it 
contains were published in the Journal 
of the Warburg and Courlauld Institutes 
between 1938 and 1960, only the sixth, 
taken from the Festschrift for Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, being a rather bnef 
exercise in her later manner. While all 
ibe pieces are of interest, not least for 
(he light they throw on Uieir author’s 
loteLlectual oiography. the collection 
fails to cohere as a whole, and most of 
the contents are so specialized that it is 
bard lo see who would actually need 
(his book, other than those iioraries 
mih good Renaissance collections 
'ivhich probably have the originals on 
their shelves already. 

The volume opens with two long and 
complex essays on the ihirteenth- 
ctDiury Catalan philosopher Ramon 
Lull, one aspect of whose influence on 
the Renaissance was later explored in 
The Art of Memory. These essays are 
chsracteristic of Dame Frances’s initial 
ipproach to these difficult and often 
etceedinsly obscure thinkers: she 
employed close study of the texts, 
comparisons with likely sources, and 
ibe comments of followers to tease out 
ih« meaning and significance of her 
ptry’s thought. Their most 
tubst^tial coatriDulion was perhaps to 
^uociate Lull's ideas with those or the 
M'h-cenlury Irish Neoplatonist John 
kwusErigena; this helped not merely 
^elucidate Lull’s art, out to explain 
iater Scotlsts such as Nicholas of 
Com were keen collectors of Lull’s 
Although historically an 
®prtant contribution to Lullist 
U^oM, the essays do not pretend to 
mer any general account of Lullism. 
"juun their limited context it was 


therefore perfectly reasonable for 
Dame Frances to largely pass by the 
significance of Arabic sources, notably 
al-Ghazz8li, as welt as Lull's central 
concern to unite the Christian and 
Moslem worlds. 

More disturbing was the sudden 
burst of ill-judged enthusiasm in which 
she called Lullism “this great 
monument which towered tor solong 
over the European scene", and 
claimed that “Its influence over five 
centuries was incalculably great'’. It is 
asserted that “The Renaissance seized 
on Lullism with intense enthusiasm"; 
“the Renaissance" in this context turns 
out lo mean Nicholas of Cusa, Pico 
della Mirandola, Leftvre d’Etaples, 
Agrippa of Nettesheim, Giordano 
Bruno, John Dee, Paracelsus, 
Descartes, and Leibniz. A curiously 
heterogeneous group, some of whose 


members might nave been surprised to 
find themselves included in ttte club. 
Both Pico and Descartes referred to 
Lull only once, the former in 
connection with his much more central 
interest in Cabalism, the latter only 
to assert the superiority of his own 
system. The claim that Leibniz's 
system was the “end-product" of “a 
large-scale revival of Lullism in 
ei^teenth-century Germany" is 
supported by no evidence at all, and 
can only be a gross oversimplification. 

The next three essays, on Giordano 
Bruno, were all written around 1940, 
preceding by more than twenty years 
the book which is likely to remain 
Dame Frances's most enduring 
achievement, Giordano Bruno and the 
Hermetic Tradition (1964). They 
therefore Iona predated her key 
discovery that Bruno was a follower of 
the supposed Egyptian sage Hermes 
Trismegistus. ana much of their 
content neeos careful reassessment in 
the light of their author's later views. It 
is therefore somewhat bizarre to 
publish them unaltered, without even 
an appendix to bring them into line 
with later work; the statement (hal 
-“Bruno himself undoubtedly believed 
that he was a sincere Catholic", for 
example, was later to be demolished 
by Us author. Equally curious is the 
failure to make any adjustment to the 
essay on Bruno at Oxford, in the light 
of the description of his visit by George 
Abbott, discovered in 1960. The 
publishers surely owed it to Dame 
Frances to find an editor who could 
have coped with these obvious 
difficulties, which are no reflection on 
the scholarship of the original articles, 
but seriously diminish their utility on 
their reappearance. Indeed, the whole 
argument of “The Religious Policy of 


Giordano Bruno", rather tenuous 
from the outset, is very difficult to 
reconcile with the true nature of 
Bruno’s religious beliefs as Dame 
Frances subsequently expounded 
them. 

In “Giordano Bruno's Conflict with 
Oxford” two major arguments are 
deployed. Bruno's defence of 
Copernicanism should not be equated 
with an enthusiasm for modern 
science, being part of a much more 
complex Renaissance attitude lo the 
medieval heritage. His Oxford 
opponents, on the other hand, were 
profoundly anti-medieval, in that they 
and their colleagues had eliminated the 
most advanced ideas of medieval 
logicians and mathematicians from the 
curriculum, in favour of a deadening 
concentration on grammar and 
rhetoric, and a return to 
straightforward Aristotelianism. The 
first point largely stands, but the 
second is based on a few isolated pieces 
of evidence; most recent work on the 
history of Oxford suggests that it is 
scarcely more than a caricature. Dame 
Frances’s taste for the chiarnsairo 
emerges all too clearly from her 
repeated efforts lo set off her heroic 
protagonists ~ Bruno and John Dec - 
against a background of small-minded 
or repressive pedants. She never seems 
to have understood that the 
universities in Elizabethan England 
were actually the centre of Doth 
scientific and occult studies, even those 
who pursued such interests in London 
or elsewhere having normally been 
initiated into them at university. John 
Dee was not the only occult-cum- 
aslrological consultant around (he 
court; ms prestige was rivatlcd by (hnt 
of his associate Thomas Allen of 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford. Many of 
those who attended or participated in 
the debates with Bruno would have 
been well able to judge his scientific 
and philosophical pretensions, and one 
is tempted to think that tlicy got liis 
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waden are inviled to identify the 
wtiie three quotations which 
TO and to send us the answers so 
^ they reach this office not later 
2 September 17. A prize of £10 is 
for the first correct set ' of 
opened on that date, or fell- 
the most nearly correct - in 


countless domesticks. The sumshious 
room was packed with men of a 
noble nature dressed like the earl in 
satin knlckerboceers etc and with 
ladies of every hue with long trains 
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•« had about thirty, seconds to 

Belacqua. it's a 
help 3a all. 
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and Jewels by the dozen. You could 
hardly moove in the gay throng. 
Dukes were as nought as there were 
a good tot of princes and Areh 
Dukes as it was a very superier leyie 
Indeed. 

Daisy Ashford, Ute Young Visiters. 

2 Mrs Keston talked nonsence the 
whole time, hardly riving; Lila rime 
to answer .they passed up the drive to 
the house, it was a lovely old.plilce 
sairounded by a . park- filled vrith 
beautiful trees, which was in full 
sight of the' sea. They went into the 
d^ng room, Mrs Keston put the dog 
in its basket, tiled her hair before a 
mirror, langwidiy sat down & calved 
a chicken. j • 

Ronald Firbank, “Lila" (pnnted in 
Miriam J. Benkovltz, Romd 
Firbank,, A Biography). 

31 most earnestly wish to leave the 
Ladles I am howwith. Miss Simpson 
is Indeed (setting ..ftide ambition) 
very, amiable;- bU( .her M slstM ■|h6. 
enwus ' and; malvblbn.t ' Sukby is_ too 
disagreahle:'. to Kvd I h«ve 

. reason to think thst the admlrtftiqn I 
have met with Jh the .circles.- of the 


Jonathan Barnes 


Norman Kretzmann (Editor) 

Infinity and Continuity in Ancient 
and Medieval Thought 
367|^. Cornell University Press. 

0 8014 1444 4 

Is matter continuous, capable of 
division ad infinitum into ever smaller 
bits? or is it atomic and does it consist 
ultimately of minimal granules of stuff? 
^at of space? and of time? Are they 
atomic or continuous? And do matter, 
space and time stand together, or could 
it be that matter and space, say, were 
atomic while time was continuous? 
Such questions belong^ to the physicist 
and they are to be derided empirically 
in the light of physical theory. But they 
have, evidently, a mathematical 


pijj^Ino, and loj^aits 'hope to be of 
seiVice in the elucidation of puzzling 
concepts. 
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measure belter than Dame Frances 
ever did. 

Although often combined with 
wider Intellectual activities, the 
dominant concern of most dons was 
theological; even the more cautious 
public versions of Bruno’s eccentric 
religious views must have shocked 
them profoundly. Once he wns rash 
enough to pass within range of the 
Inquisition his heterodoxyproved fatal. 
In Dame Frances's picture of the 
intellectual development of the age his 
execution in 1600 was “a symbol of the 
reaction against the dating spiritual 
adventures of the Rciunssancc" . This is 
surely a misconception. The Catholic 
church of the Counter-Reformation 
certainly became far more repressive, 
as Campanella and Galileo were also to 
discover, but the motivation tor the 
clamp-down was overwhelmingly 
religious, stemming from the 
shattering experience of Hie 
Reformation. Occult philosophy and 
Galilean science were hoih caught up 
in this reaction, but (hey were tor loo 
peripheral to have han any jiarl in 
causing it. John Dee's senii-ifisgrncc' 
lifter his return from Buhemin and 
Poland in 1589 is not evidence for some 
comparable "spirit of reiiLTiun'* in 
Elizabethan Enriand; it arose quite 
plainly from his own folly in 
nbanJoning his patrons and engaging 
ill prolonged uitcmpts to invoke spirits. 
Foxc hacnii fuel attacked Dec by name 
as "ilie great conjurer" as early as 1 563, 
and Dee could hardly expect official 
protection in continue once he hud 
demnnstratod the (riilh of the charge. 
The repented claim that he was "tlic 
philosopher of the Elizabethan iigc" 
will not bear cxaiiiinaiion, despileHiis 
genuine iichicveinciiis as a 
miUhcmaticiiin. His links with 
Leicester, Sidney, and the Queen 
herself gave him some imporlancc , hot 
(here is no evidence that he exercised 
more than n marginal iiinucnee on any 
of them. 


References lo Neoplatonic and 
occult themes abound in the literature 
of the age, but they prove nothing on 
their own, any more than wild 
identifications of Dec with Faustus, 
Prospero, or King Lear. There was a 
large stock of materials of a more or 
less occult or symbolic kind, available 
to any moderately well-read person 
much as Freudian concepts are today. 
Hermeticisni itself was a loose 
collection of eclectic ideas which 
merged imperceptibly with wider 
currents of Neoplatonism. In fact 
Dame Frances overinterpreted both 
Bruno and Dec when she tried to give 
their thought u systematic character it 
lacked in practice - Bruno was never a 
consistent Hermeticist, and both men 


were essentially syncretists, who tried 
lo weld together oisparnte borrowings 
from Christian and pagan 
philosophies. It is as easy to establish 
links between these rag-bag systems 
.and the surrounding int^lectuai world 
as it is hard to give them any real 
meaning. 

It must be apparent that I tliink 
Dame Frances was r.idicnlly mistaken 
in large parts of her general view of the 
Renaissance. This is in no wny to deny 
that she was ii scholar iif great learning, 
nr tiiiit nearly nil the features she 
discerned were genuinely present in 
(he thought of the time. The boldness 
with which she pursued these elusive 
questions has been of great service, 
and has greatly thickened the texture 
of utir picture of this complex, often 
coiilnidiciory, iniellcetual world. Even 
wlion she prop.igaicd new errors, these 
really did tend to be more stimulating 
than old truths, while many will always 
(liink of CUnrihmn Bruno and tfw 
Hermciic Tnuliiion ns a liberating work 
of great power. The best way lo honour 
its nuiliur would be through a vigorous 
and progressive deb.nic on the 
significance of her work, even if one 
eventual conclusion is that she was not 
the best judge of her own discoveries. 


fascinated hy the wiles of infinitude. 
Despite' their lack of scientific savvy 
and ■ mathematical expertise, the 
Greeks had things.of profundity and 
importance to say on the subject. The 
Medlevals, building as always on the 
fbMndfltlons laitf by Aristotle, 
constructed fortresses or follies of 
fantastical ingenuity. 

Take, for example, Richard 
kilvingioii, a tourteentn-century Oriel 
man..Supp6slng< jrilh AristoUe» lhai 
time is infinitely divisible; he puzzled, 
over the notion of . wliiat* happens 
immediately a give» 'flsjwf («% 
."Immediately 

hemloek, Sdcrdipf telt^lcr),;lunlght: 

well be :s6ppdseti,.,ihri 

: afterf.JfipFMsttufe jusMneW 


“Immediately after /, P" .ind 
“Immediately after r, Q", there follows 
"immediately after r, P and Q”. Yet 
that inference, according lo 
Kilvington. is invalid. 

For consider a line AB divided into 

proportional parts at /I /. Aj such 

tbat/L4| - IMA, A 1^2 > etc. 
Number the parts from left lo right, 
and call the odd-numbered pans Os, 
the even-numbered parts £s. Set a 
sphere 5 at A and lei il begin to move 
toward A at an instant t. Now 
Kilvington ingeniously argues that 
immediBlely after / S touches an O and 
immediately after retouches an E. But 
it is false that immediately after tS both 
touches an 0 and touches an £. 

The example shows that the 
inference to ‘Immediately after t, P 
and Q" is invalid, and the invaiidityr of 
the inference shows that the given 
definition of “immediately after" is 
mistaken. Kilvington implicitly suggests 
a different and subtler definition ^ch 
will both save the phenomena and 
avoid the. invalidity. Thus; "Immed- 
. lately after t, jr is £ ” is true just 
in case every interval t-f contains at 
least one instant to such that x is Fat fe. 

The papers edited by Norman 
Kretzmann are the proceeding of a 
conference. They do not, -despite the 
publfsbers’ blurb, cohiuUute “a unified 
and coherent whole". (Why shoula' 
they?) Five are on ancient philoso|:Ay~ 
in effect, on Aristotle;' six on various, 
.fourteenth-century (hihkors. ./Dio. 
ahclent.papera dp not hang together; ' 
nor, unforlunatelL do they provide an 
appropriate, preparation for ' tho 
' medieval . mate'rlal, . Moreover, . the 
papers are not uniformiyexeqllent: one; 
w : tiiem presents n . remarkabi/ 
confess account of Aristotle's attack - 
' 'dri the/Atomi$(s I .another provides q 
paradigri of how hot to reco.Tistruct the 
nlstbry.pf'ahcieht njatheriaiics. . 

;r)ie medieval piartt^ ydjiuihdis' 
feri'better.' Its spC'.iripdfe-.dtWde .mto . 
;(|ifeii pain: JonhVMurdQcb^.d^ ■' 


e.tp' and! !ihe \ip^c 


Calvin Normore. And Paul Spade 
attempts > gallantly but unconvincingly 
- lo confer philosophical respectability 
on one of the two views about the 
“instant of change" which Kretzmann 
dissects. Ilie medieval papers discuss 
commentaries and treatises which are 
not readily available to the scholar. 
One of the best features of the volume 
is its generous publication, in footnotes 
and appendixes, of tong extracts from 
those Latin texts. 

At the end of it all, a doubt remains. 
The medievais were men of 
remarkable acuity and unrivalled 
subtlety. A study of their thoughts on 
infinity has all the fascination of a 
Ximenes crossword. Yet is there, I 
wonder, any more to it than that? The 
Ionic of men such as Ockham and 
Kilvington subserves no viable physics. 
If they coruscate, their coruscations' 
are evanescent ~ fizzing fireworks 
without solid substance. 

Medieval and Renaissance Studies 9, 
edited by P!rank Tirro (260pp. .-Duke 
Univertira Press, 534.75, 0 ^23 0457 
0) contafiis the proceedlnfs of 'the 
Southeastern InsHhile of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies for the summer of 
1978 and is the result of a cooperative 
. prqfcamme between Duke Umversity ' 
anefthe University ofNorth Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The papers, which were 
oririnally presented as public lectures, 
include f Aq Apocalypse Panel on the 
lUthweli Cross" by Paul MevvaOrtl 
texfcography In the 
Translation of Piers Plowman"- by 
George Kane, "Mode and Voice 
in' Seventeebth-Ceritury . M6ditalive 
Verse: A Discussion of Rve 'Nevvly* 
Dlsrovered -Poems, by Dudley North" 
by Da1e-B';'-J; Randall, "JHuinaiiiifol in' - 
the Music: of- tbe Renaisshpce".by‘ 
Edward B.! Lotrinsjey and ^Huiniuisni I 
as aMc^ of-I^i^plidh: Tbe'C^se of' 
ErtelautP* by Arthur B. Fetgusbii. Thft ' 
•yOlume abQ.coiiiains'alist oi.k^inat#' ' 
a'pd parti^piihta aiidjah Indekjf . ; ;';.V 

We^anplogi^ coVer pC,the; 
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